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HE motley horde of Greek 

cenaries, Arab cavalrymen, 

soldiers of fortune and the 
squad of eight American Marines came to 
a halt under the merciless Libyan sun. This 
was the ‘army’ that was to march to the 
North African port ot Derne. capture it. 
and set up Hamet Karamanli as Pasha of 
Tripoli. But once more the Arab camel 
drivers had threatened to desert if they 
did not receive their pay. 

General William Eaton, the 
American army captain who led the expe- 
dition, called in his staff of four American 
officers and explained the situation. Be- 
cause he had disbursed all the money he 
had brought with him, the five men de- 
cided to pool their personal resources in 
an effort to persuade the drivers to con- 
tinue with this sum asa retainer. A total 
of $673 was collected and a deal was made 
But the wily Arab drivers made a silent 
get-away that night, and took off on the 
return journey to Alexandria. Half the 
number, however, returned late the next 
morning. 

At this time the Barbary States were 
levying tribute from nations who sent 
merchantshipsthroughthe Mediterranean 
But Tripoli was particularly irksome tothe 
newly formed United States of America 
Yusuf Karamanli, brother of Hamet and 
youngest of three sons of the former reign- 
ing pasha, had ascended the throne by the 
simple expedient of murdering his oldest 
brother, the legitimate heir. Hamet, the 
next in line, escaped before he could be 
similarly dealt with. 

The new, blood-splattered pasha was 
not satisfied with the terms of his treaty 
with the American republic and proceeded 
to attack ships flying the Stars and Stripes 
When the United States threatened re- 
prisals he declared war on the American 
republic on May 10, 1801. Several years of 
desultory sea action followed. Early in 
1805 the push across the desert from Egypt 
with Gen. Eaton at its head, was begun. 

Eaton decided to push ahead. He hoped 
to get to Bomba, another seaport near 
Derne, contact one of the American ves- 
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sels then patrolling the Mediterranean, 
and take on supplies and money with 
which to pay his hireling soldiers. But 
when they got to the port there wasn't 
a sail in sight. That night Eaton decided to 
use smoke signals to attract the attention 
of any nearby American ship. 

A tremendously relieved group of Amer- 
icans saw the billowing sails of the U. S. 
Frigate Argus standing in to shore on the 
morning of the following day. 

The Americans were now in good favor. 
The general went aboard and directed the 
landing of several boatloads of provisions. 
Then, after conferring with the ship's 
officers on plans for the attack on Derne, 
some 60 miles away, he returned to the 
beach and ordered a five-day recuperation 
period. On April 23, the army set out on 
the last leg of its journey and arrived at 
the objective two days later. After settling 
on a height overlooking the port, Eaton 
dispatched a message to the governor ask- 
ing permission to move into the town 
with his army. The terse, classical reply, 
‘*My head or yours,” left no doubt about 
the measures that would have to be taken. 

As Gen. Eaton started preparations for a 
siege, three American men-of-war appeared 
on the horizon and sailed in. On the next 
day, April 27, the onslaught was begun 
with the vessels assisting in the attack. 

Eaton's forces were deployed in a rough 
U-shape around the coastal town. The 
largest units were situated on high ground 
to the southeast and southwest. The 
breastworks and a ravine at the southeast 
part of the town were held by a consider- 
able force of the enemy. Opposite, on a 
promontory, were posted the eight Marines, 
24 cannoneers with a field piece secured 
from one of the ships, and 36 Greeks, all 
under the command of Marine Lieutenant 
Presley N. O'Bannon. Hamet and his sol- 
diers were stationed also on a height in 
the other attacking concentration. 

At the signal to attack the ships moved 
in and trained their sights on the fort and 
the town itself. Soon the booming of the 
heavy guns resounded over the coastal 
area. Meanwhile, the attackers began to 


fire their small guns. The fire was re- 
turned with interest by the numerous 
defenders of the town. The return fire, 
in fact, was so heavy that Eaton's men 
had to fall back in several places. 

With defeat staring him in the face, 
Eaton decided on a bold stroke. He called 
O'Bannon to him and directed the Marine 
officer to lead a charge of his men into the 
town in an attempt to knock out one of 
the big guns that was causing many casual- 
ties. Then, when musket fire from the 
town seemed to be at its heaviest, the Ma- 
rines arose and with O'Bannon at their 
head, started forward. O’Bannon’s other 
troops straggled along half-heartedly be- 
hind. 

The fire of the defenders became so con- 
centrated that the ranks behind the blue- 
uniformed Marines faltered. Eaton in- 
stantly decided on another move. Calling 
to his own men to follow him he charged 
down the hill and joined the advance 
party. Snatched from indecision the Arabs 
and other foreign troops leaped forward. 
The savageness of the charge took the 
enemy by surprise and drove them from 
the houses along the southeast fringe of 
the town. 

The charge carried the Marines directly 
to the harbor’s edge. This cut off the fort 
from the town. The invaders attacked and 
seized the fort—Ras el Matariz. Soon the 
Stars and Stripes was fluttering over the 
fort in the slow, hot breeze. It was the 
first time an American flag had been raised 
over foreign soil. Two Marines had died in 
the fighting and a third man was wounded. 

With the capture of the fort, the back- 
bone of the resistance was broken. Before 
nightfall the entire seaport was in the 
attackers’ hands. 

The squad of Marines, taken from sea 
duty aboard the USS Argus, demonstrated 
the general utility of the U. S. Marines 
and influenced the signing of the peace 
treaty by Yusuf. Immortalized in the 
legend on the Marine Corps banner and 
in the Marines’ Hymn, the flag raising 
over Ras el Matariz inaugurated a long 
succession of Marine ‘‘firsts.”’ 
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“Movie Star? Nah! Just a doll protecting her eyes 
against the wolves’ DYANSHINE’D shoes.” 














CARTOONS KEEP SHOES SPARKLING WITH 


_— DYANSHINE 


The Fabulous Fulks , ; ; 
Master of Mayhem Liquid Shoe Polish 





Put Liquid Dyanshine on spariagly, then brush 
PERSONALITY or rub with a cloth and watch your shoes come 
He’s Tough All Over to life on the double. Liquid Dyanshine covers DYANSHINE PASTE POLISH 
better because it adds color to scuffs and in the seme fine quality es Liquid 
FICTION scratches to give a smooth, even polish. Dyan- Dyenshine. 

shine keeps shoes pliable and comfortable .. . es Aveileble in 
The Hunch. replaces normal leather oils that dry out in sun J Military Brown, 
and dust. Costs only 4 cent a shine, and the yume y Russet Tan, Ox- 


NTER NM shine lasts longer. Follow Dyanshine directions blood, and Black. 
£ TAI ENT to make it go farther. 
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- Prince ALBERT IS A GREAT 
med ns Ipe pped PIPE TOBACCO. RICH TASTING, 
COOL SMOKING AND GENTLE 
TO THE TONGUE 


No wonder he gets a royal welcome! He has the dis- 





tinctly masculine appearance of men who smoke pipes. 


That appeals to women ... as mild rich-tasting Prince 


Albert appeals to pipe smokers! 


means Prince Albert 


@ And Prince Albert means real joy and 
comfort from your pipe! There’s no 
tobacco like crimp cut P: A. for rich, 
satisfying flavor . . . and it’s mild and easy 
on your tongue. Prince Albert is specially 
treated to insure against tongue bite! No 
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wonder more pipes smoke Prince Albert 
than any other tobacco. Try P.A. today! 


ROLL YOUR OWN? 


P. A. is crimp cut—rolls up fast and firm 
in papers—smokes mild and tasty! 














This is a Peiping hutung (narrow street) typical of some covered soldiers and Peiping civilian police. Inset shows two Chinese members 
by MP patrols which included U.S. Marines and soldiers and Chinese of such a patrol deciphering a Chinese sign for their U.S. buddies 
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by Sgt. Harry Polete 


Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


Photos by William Mellerup 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


PEIPING 


T WAS still early evening in Peiping but the winter night had 
| already begun to spread its black cloak over the Forbidden City, 

bringing with it the bitter chill so common in North China. Hata 
Men street, a thoroughfare that ordinarily teems with an endless parade 
of Chinese life, was devoid of traffic. Only a two-wheeled cart, piled 
unbelievably high with sacks of coal, creaked along behind four straining 
coolies. The three Marines who came out of Hempel’s Restaurant looked 
up and down, expressions of annoyance stamped on their faces. 

The eagle had screamed that day for the Marines at the old American 
Legation quarter, and such an occasion always called for a tour of the 
better known liberty spots. Now, if they could locate three rickshaws, 
this particular night’s liberty could be continued at the Enlisted Men’s 
Club on Hsin Kia Lu, several blocks away. But of the several thousand 
rickshaws that ply their trade on the broad streets and picturesque 
hutungs of Peiping, there was not a sign. 
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CHINA POLICE (cont.) 


One of the Marines walked to the curb and yelled 
a single word. “‘ Rickshaw!”’ The effect was startling 
The ancient street came to life as if by magic 
Rickshaws popped out of every shadow and con- 
verged in a mad dash upon the spot occupied by the 
three Marines. Each of the rickshaw coolies wanted 
to earn the 1000 Chinese dollars 15 cents, Ameri 
can -— the Marines would pay for the ride 

There was a shrill clamor of voices as the rickshaws 
milled about in the street. Each of the violently 
gesturing, jabbering Chinese was endeavoring to get 
one of the Marines to his vehicle. The commotion 
was enough to attract the attention of a passing 
military police motor patrol, which spotted three 
Marines towering over the confusion. When the 
MP's discovered the reason for the disturbance they 
continued on down Hata Men without interfering 

A two-way radio in the jeep chose that moment 
to come to life: “Station Q, calling South Patrol 
Proceed at once to the Chien Men district and inves 
tigate reports of an accident.’’ PFC Ken Richardson, 
Fox Company, Fifth Marines, acknowledged the 
message and the patrol moved out 

There was nothing about members of this par 
ticular patrol to excite the interest of a casual 
observer except, perhaps, to note there were four 
men, instead of the customary two. Upon closer 
inspection, it would be seen that each of the four 
wore a different uniform and that two were American 
and two were Chinese. This was one of Peiping’s 
well-known JOSAP patrols, the initials standing for 
“Joint Office of the Sino-American Police.’ It was 
composed of one man each from the Marines, the 
U.S. Army, the Chinese Army and the Chinese 
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civil police. The four men functioned as one unit. 

The joint Chinese-American police team idea was 
conceived several months ago at a joint meeting 
attended by Chinese officials from the Peiping munic- 
ipal government, and American military authorities 
who were stationed in that area. There were hopes 
that such an arrangement could and would work to 
prevent undue friction between the various agencies 
charged with maintaining order in the city, and to 
promote harmony between the Chinese people and 
U.S. forces in the city. JOSAP did not disappoint 
its creators. Its teams became the pride of both gov 
ernments and have earned the respect of Chinese and 
Americans alike 

The maintaining of joint police forces was not 
the revolutionary idea it might seem to be at first 
The Army used similar teams during and after the 
war to help several liberated countries maintain 
order between civilian and military groups. Neither 
is it new to the Marine Corps, although Marines 
have had little opportunity to work in this manner 
with the police of a friendly foreign power since the 
early 1930’s. The last time was in Nicaragua 

As far as the Americans were concerned there was 
no need to change the basic organization of their 
Military Police forces, only to expand them to include 
cooperative units. The Marines had their own MP’s, 
drawn from Fox Company, Fifth Marines, with 
Lieutenant Colonel George Rich, commander of the 
2nd Battalion, as provost marshal. For the Army, 
there was a similar set-up, with Able Company, 
70ist MP Battalion, matching the duties of Fox 
Company 

To complete JOSAP teams, the Chinese Army 
assigned a number of their best NCO’s, while their 
civilian counterparts, taken from the municipal 





PFC Gene Lingenfelter, left, and PFC Joe O'Donnell, right, log in 
Platoon Sergeant Jack Erb as he gets off of the train in Peiping 
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police were generally officers. All of the latter are 
well educated and come from some of the better 
Chinese families. But the best qualification they 
possessed, according to the Americans, was that all 
had a working knowledge of English. A few even 
spoke it fluently. 

This fact alone probably made the American 
members of the teams the best informed of all foreign 
troops, on the geography of the city. They have 
covered it so often that its streets and scenes became 
as familiar as those of their home towns in the U.S 
In fact one could say without reservation that many 
knew more about Peiping than did some of the city’s 
life-long residents. 

If there is a city of historical interest in China 
today it is Peiping. Nanking and Shanghai may be 
synonymous with modern China, but Peiping is to 
ancient China what Paris is to France and Rome to 
Italy. It is the one city in all China that foreigners 
consider truly Chinese. Much of the splendor of the 
old Chinese emperors still remains and it is as com- 
monplace to many Marines as the corner drugstore. 

Yet, like New York, you might spend a lifetime 
there and still have something new to see. In the 
hutungs aliey-like streets patrols can stop and 
watch Chinese still practicing the arts that have 
passed from father to son for centuries. Or drive 
down some of the streets that have resounded to the 
drums and marching feet of the fabulous Kubla 
Khan's mighty armies. 

Until 1800 each day only one of these patrols was 
on duty. Another was maintained at Army MP 
Headquarters for any emergencies. At 1800, with the 
approach of darkness, the city was divided into two 
zones with one patrol covering each. All of the city 
north of East Street, which contained some of the 
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Framed against the backdrop of an ancient Peiping arch, this 
JOSAP patrol receives orders from a Marine Officer of the Day 
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Another view of a Peiping 


more popular liberty spots, was handled by the 
North Patrol. The south half was covered by a 
second patrol which kept a sharp eye on the out-of- 
bounds districts. 

The joint patrols enabled Marine and Army MP’s 
to maintain a tighter control over all out-of-bounds 
areas. By titemselves, the Americans could not 
legally enter the Chinese “‘establishments,”’ without 
permission from the owner, to search for those 
violating restrictions. Many orders could not be 
enforced. With the Chinese police along to enter first 
and then invite the other members of the patrol in 
to aid in the search, the restricted areas could be 
pretty effectively covered. 

The joint patrols were a simple, effective method of 
maintaining traffic control. It is hard to im .gine the 
teeming masses of pedestrians, bicycles, rickshaws 
and carts that fill some of Peiping’s streets unless 
you have seen them for yourself. The Chinese people 
are notorious for their complete disregard of what 
we call the right of way. They are very apt to come 
dashing out of a hutung without so much as a glance 
in either direction. They seem to have a complete 
faith in the ancient Chinese law that stipulates that 
anyone driving a “‘dragon cart,’”’ as the automobile 
was first known in China, must have a man running 
along in front of it, ringing a bell to announce its 
approach. 

Many Marines wonder why some of the Chinese 
try to walk as close to a moving car as possible. 
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street with it’s traffic of pedestrians, 
bicycles, automobiles and ricxshaws. Jeep and automobile drivers 





Many years ago, according to one tale, automobiles 
were thought to be dragons. The dragon has always 
been considered a symbol of good luck by the 
Chinese and therefore an enemy of evil spirits. They 
would crowd as close as possible to a passing mecha- 
nized dragon, positive in the belief that it would 
knock off any evil spirits that happened to be in the 
vicinity. 

The Marines had a special patrol of their own 
consisting of two men. It went on at 2000 each night 
and covered Chien Men Street as far as the gate. 
This was to control liberty traffic coming from South 
Field through one of the most crowded sections of 
the city. The Marine patrol was secured soon after 
midnight, or at the discretion of the Officer of the 
Day. Most of the men from the airfield had finished 
their liberty by this time and returned to their base. 

With the Chinese and Americans working closely 
together, there had to be liaison between the two. 
For the Marines this was handled by two men, Lieu- 
tenant Richard O’Dowd and Corporal Frank Dutton, 
both of whom speak Chinese fluently. Lieut. O’Dowd 
first began to study the Chinese language when he 
was an enlisted man, stationed in Peiping with the 
Legation Guard in 1938. With the closing days of the 
war approaching he was sent to the University of 
California to study the Chinese language and be- 
come a language officer. 

Corp. Dutton was born in China while his parents 
were serving there as missionaries. He was educated 


have their troubles because of the Chinese belief that close personal 
proximity to one of the “devil carts” is a sure hex on evil spirits 


U.S. MP’s joined with the Chinese 
military and civil authorities 











in the North China American school in the little 
town of Tungchow, just outside Peiping’s walls. 
Except for two visits to the States, he lived in China 
until May, 1941, when his family returned to the 
U.S. He joined the Marines in 1943. 

These two men had an office in the Central Police 
Station. They spent their time listening to any 
complaints that Chinese had against the United 
States government. They reported back to the peti- 
tioners on the action taken on their claims. In the 
case of any trouble involving a Chinese and an 
American, one or both of these men would step in 
to obtain all the facts. The Chinese side of the 
story accompanied every report to the American 
authorities. In this capacity Lieut. O’Dowd and 
Corp. Dutton worked with the special investigation 
section of the military police, of which Major Lindley 
Ryan, assistant provost marshal for the Marines, 
was in charge. 

The military police duties of Fox Company’s 
Marines and Able Company’s soldiers was not 
limited to the few men who helped make up the 
JOSAP patrols. The entire day’s guard consisted of 
some 80 men. Half of these were furnished by each of 
the American services. About eight Marines and a 
like number of soldiers were required during the 
daylight hours, when few people are on liberty. With 
the sounding of liberty, however, both the number of 
posts and MP’s were doubled. 

MP’s are stationed at most of the places fre- 
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In the Marine guard room a supernumerary checks his pistol as a 
soldier, picked up by the Marines, is transferred to an Army MP 


quented by service personnel on liberty, including 
the Enlisted Men's Club and The Manhattan, The 
Peking and Wagon Lits hotels. The fastest way in 
Peiping to get a free ride back to the billets, via 
government transportation, was failure to heed an 
MP warning to knock off the disturbance. They were 
on duty for the express purpose of keeping order 
One of the oldest doctrines in the Marine Corps 
is that an MP is there to help a man, not cause him 
a lot of trouble — unless he asks for it. A Marine 
or soldier who has had a little too much liberty may 
have plenty of reason to appreciate this attitude. 
When such people were picked up by the paddy 
wagon they were taken to their own billets and 


Two members of a Marine liaison team, (center standing) discuss a 
case with Chinese police and a Chinese Army MP (at extreme right) 


turned over to the duty NCO. He was asked to make 
sure the man was not allowed to go on liberty any 
more that night. There was no other charge filed by 
the MP’s 

One day this MP force had a Marine OD, the 
next an Army OD. These officers were always from 
the two companies that furnished the guard of the 
day. There were two commanders of the guard, a 
staff NCO from each of the two branches of the 
service. 

When the officers and men of Fox Company, Fifth 
Marines were not performing the duties of military 
policemen they were engaged in field training, 
weapons school, etc., for their basic designation was 


PFC Ken Richardson, member of a JOSAP patrol, shown at an Army 
MP center. He takes charge of Marines picked up by the patrol 


still rifle company. And, when their present duties in 
Peiping were completed, they reverted to their per- 
manent role as part of an assault company of the 
Fifth Regiment. But they have left a mark in the 
history of Peiping. 

Perhaps this mark will not be as large, or colorful, 
as the fur-hatted Mounted Detachment of Marines 
that once rode through the streets of the Forbidden 
City on their sturdy Mongolian ponies. It takes 
time to build*such a reputation. But as the Marines 
patrolled the streets dressed in their white helmets, 
belts and leggings, they did their best in accomplish- 
ing a difficult job, which is to say that it was the best 
job that could be done. END 











Army Lievtenont George Patchin relieves Marine Lieutenant Arthur 
J. Poillon as Officer of the Day. This duty changed hands daily 








JOE FULKS 


by Arthur E. Mielke 


HEN Joe Fulks and the Warriors are on the 

W floor, the Philadelphia Arena is about the 

best place in town to pick up a case of heart 

failure. The big show is Joe. He has a tantalizing 

way of tossing a basketball without spin. You can 

see the laces from the stands as it teeters on the rim, 

drawing spectators to their feet in a long agenized 
gasp of suspense. 

Not that there’s a fifty-fifty chance the ball won’t 
go in when Joe is shooting. The odds are much 
better than that for his side, for in his first 42 games 
as a professional basketball player he chalked up 
1004 points, the first pro in modern times to reach 
the 1000-point mark. He was hundreds of points 
ahead of his closest competitor. 

He is being touted as one of the greatest sharp- 
shooters the game has ever seen. 

When we saw Fulks he and the rest of the War- 
riors, the Philadelphia member of the Basketball 
Association of America, were knocking the stuffing 
out of the Rhode Island entry. We were impressed 
by the way he handled himself. Fulks, who is a 
former Marine sergeant, is a handy string bean who 
effectively stretches his 190 pounds over a 6-foot, 
5-inch frame. He has long arms and long sensitive 
fingers, and with them he pelts the basket with his 
“‘soft’’ ball. 

This soft ball is the baby that keeps the cus- 
tomers jumping up and down. It travels easily 
through the air without any English whatsoever 
and generally “‘ goes to sleep’’ on the rim — goes into 
a sort of coma before deciding whether to drop in or 
out, leaving the 5000 people in the stands in any- 
thing but a coma. 

Until this season, Fulks’ basketball was a light 
under a bushel. Few had seen it. In high school, in 
his home town of Kuttawa, Kentucky, he was the 
outstanding player. Later, while attending Murray 
State Teachers College in western Kentucky, he be- 
came high scorer. When he joined the Marines in 
July, 1943, he played on the San Diego Marine five 
and again took the honors. San Diego brought 
home 38 straight victories against competition like 
that offered by UCLA, Southern California, and 
squads from the various naval bases. When Joe was 
sent to Hawaii he was on the FMF-Pac aggregation, 
and while with it averaged 17 points per contest in 
the All Star Service League. 

But for the most part he remained unsung. He 
was discharged in May, 1946, and shortly after that 
was signed up by the Philadelphia Warriors. They 
had heard of his wizardry through another Philly 
star, Petey Rosenberg. Now his accomplished shoot- 
ing hit the sports page headlines. His light burst into 
a bright blaze. In his first three games he amassed 
25, 19 and 24 personal points, respectively, against 
the sort of opposition you get in the Basketball 
Association of America. This is pro basketball’s big 
league. 

For a time, illness slowed him to something like 
an average of 10 points. But against the then league- 
leading New York Knickerbockers he rallied to grab 














This former Marine is the first 


basketball professional in modern times to 


affain the thousand-point mark 


off 26 points, socked the Providence Steamrollers 
with 37 and kept the columnists goggling at the 41 
points he alone chalked up against the Toronto 
Huskies 

His teammates feed him shots. This is true. It’s 
also true that the Warriors’ opposition constantly 
put their best defensive men on the giant. Because 
of this Fulks got many more shots from the foul 
line. This led to a record. He made 13 of 15 free 
tries in a game against Toronto on January 9 

In play, Fulks shows remarkable poise for a man 
who has seen a minimum of big time basketball. He 
has a wide variety of shots that he fires with unusual 
grace and ease. His best is a leaping, twisting throw 
from the pivot spot. He lets the ball go from either 
hand with equal facility and has the added knack 
of being able to switch hands at the last moment 
before making a shot, and still maintain the accuracy 
that has made him the scoring scourge he is 

He sinks a lot of two-pointers by following a team 





Joe's the net is one 


proficiency under 
of -the bugaboos of his court opponents 


mate’s shot, getting the ball off the backboard, and 
swinging it through the hoop after faking a dribble 
or pass 

Joe ‘“‘plays’’ every game from start to finish, 
whether he’s actually on the court or sitting on the 
sidelines. In the game we saw he was banished for 
committing five personal fouls. Probably the most 
dejected and disconsolate person in the Arena that 
night was Joe. Before his misadventure he had piled 
up 19 points. 

Fulks intends finishing his courses at Murray 
State this summer. Then he'll be open to coaching 
offers or more pro basketball ‘‘if they still want me.” 

It looks from here as if he will be pitching baskets 
for several more years in the big time. His uncanny 
playing and his immense popularity with fans 
throughout the pro circuit make him the most 
valuable man in the league. Teams don’t let most 
valuable players slip through their hands very 
easily END 
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Corporal Philip P. Russo's seabag feels light ag 
a feather as he makes that memorable trip ashore 7 
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Deactivation awaited the return 
of this war-famous 


regiment of the First Division 

















Gate. Their port of arrival was San Diego and they were far 

happier to see the place than any of them who had been 
through the West Coast boot camp would ever have thought 
possible. It had been nearly five years since the regiment, part 
of the famed First Division, had shoved off for the opening of 
the offensive against the Japanese on Guadalcanal. 

Most of those who trooped ashore were newer men of the 
Corps who had enlisted shortly after VJ-Day and who had spent 
around 12 months out of the States. There were a few who had 
seen war days in the Corps, but we could find only one who had 
been with the First Division when it shipped out early in 1942. 
He was Gunnery Sergeant Walter M. Sincek, a veteran of the 
’Canal, Gloucester and Peleliu. He started out with the 5th 
Marines. 

The 7th had embarked from its headquarters at Peitaho 
Beach, 200 miles south of the Manchurian border, some 20 days 
before the debarkation at San Diego’s Navy pier. The excitement 
and fanfare that attended earlier troop arrivals was largely 
missing. Gone were the throngs of cheering civilians. On this 
January day only a few people and the Marine Corps Base band 
were on hand to witness the seeming confusion, the barking of 
orders, the scramble to board waiting trucks. 

At Camp Pendleton, hungry Marines lined up impatiently 
before mess halls for that long-awaited “‘first chow in the States.”’ 
Then came the hustling, bustling search for seabags, the drawing 
of linen and the making down of bunks. It didn’t take the ship- 
weary returnees long to find the telephone exchange and soon the 
wires to cities and towns all over the nation were buzzing with 
greetings to Mom and /or the girl friend. : 

For quantities of money, jewelry shops gave with gifts for the 
home folks, supplementing a supply of souvenirs brought back 
from China. Soda fountains did a big business in ice cream and 
milk shakes. The slopchutes were jammed. Pendleton has long 
been the scene of such celebrations and long will be as long as 
there is a Marine Corps. 

The 7th had comprised approximately a third of all 
Marine forces in China. After its departure 10,000 Marines still 
remained in that strife-torn country, but there were indications 
that under a new State Department policy the figure might be 
further reduced. ’ 

That is no longer a concern of the 7th. Oldtimers who are 
now civilians or in other Marine units will be sorry to hear that 
the regiment was assigned to the Third Brigade and deactivated. 
A large number of its postwar personnel were processed and 
separated from the Corps. The rest got furloughs and assign- 
ments to other activities. The 7th will never see °48. 


‘ik 7th Regiment made it in ’47, and not via the Golden 


by Sgt. Lindley S. Allen 


Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


Photos by Sgt. Frank Few 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 





In a setting familiar to wartime Marines, less the fanfare, 
the 7th disembarked at the famed Novy Pier in San Diego 
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Most of these China Marines had been out of the States 
for about a year. They were nonetheless happy to return 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. 


greet 


Corporal Fred Diana of New York City, models a souvenir robe for 
some admiring buddies. Almost every seabag contained mementos 


their son, 


PFC W. T. Corson, 


Pacific veteran, 


corres 


his 


gear 


down the gangway 


A. McCreary, who drove from Houston, Texas, 
J. 


PFC B. 


McCreary, 


seven 


months 





in 


Look at the snow job going over this wire! Photographer Few 
China tried to get the man's name but the telephoner outlasted him 
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A land office business was reported as Marines bought luggage 
and gifts in preparation for that long-awaited trip back home 


Homecoming was a comparatively quiet 
business. The oldtimers were 


few but everyone was glad to be back 











Gunnery Sergeant Walter Sincek was the only Marine that Sergeant 
Allen could find who had been with the original First Division 


When the trucks were unloaded at Camp Pendleton there was the 
confused hunt for seabags, the linen issue, and work parties 


Lieutenant Colonel Claude £. Shepard, Jr., 
who brought the first of the units home 


pap 


Nothing now but to wait for the bus. Great 
expectations will soon be fond realizations 











Shell fragments slowed him 


down, but fighting Jim Crowe 
is back again — still 


a living Marine Corps tegend 


and traditions, Lieutenant Colonel Henry P 

(Jim) Crowe, USMC, finds himself today, after 
28 years of service on almost every post where 
Marines have been, in the rather unenviable posi- 
tion of being a living legend and.a Marine Corps 
tradition. Crowe, perhaps, would feel less lonely in 
this position had not the rigors of a long war placed 
most of the other potentially legendary Marines 
either in Valhalla, on the retired list, or in such 
high rank brackets that their more colorful char- 
acteristics may no longer be discreetly noted 

Since Crowe has spent more than a quarter of a 
century in the Marine Corps, he has seen that 
organization undergo changes in strength ranging 
from the all-time low (in Avs time) of 13,500 in the 
1920's to a World War II peak of some 487,000. 
The present peacetime strength of the Corps has 
been set at approximately 100,000 officers and men, 
the vast majority of whom have become Marines 
within the last eight or nine years. That so many of 
the present-day Marines have heard of him attests 
to the authenticity of the Crowe legend; that 
Crowe, on the other hand, has heard of so few of 
the present-day Marines emphasizes the loneliness 
of his position. 

Back in the old Corps (that is, before 7 Dec. °41), 
the highest rank a Marine could attain was that of 
major general. The Commandant of Marines was 
a two-star general, officially known as the Major 
General Commandant, or, as abbreviated, the MGC. 
In those days, Crowe held the now extinct rank of 
marine gunner, so that credibility attends the story 
about the boot who, when asked on an examina- 
tion to identify the individual known as the ‘‘ MGC,” 
answered ‘‘Marine Gunner Crowe.”’ There is littie 
likelihood of even the rawest boot confusing the 
identities of Col. Crowe and the present four-star 
Commandant, but then Jim no longer has to rely 
on such things to maintain his reputation. Whereas 
in peacetime, and in the banana wars, he could 
offer only an exuberant personality, a spectacular 
physique, and unusual talents in rifle shooting, foot- 
ball, and shore leave, during the war with Japan 
he outdistanced all his colorful competitors 

First of all, he bridged the considerable gap be 
tween warrant and commissioned rank in one hearty 
step. From chief marine gunner, he went to captain 
about two months after the war began. Jim pinned 


|: AN organization much accustomed to legends 
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he’s tough 








on his twin bars shortly after landing on American 
Samoa with the Second Marine Brigade. And while 
the more senior officers undoubtedly knew it was 
coming, most of the newer, rank-conscious lieu- 
tenants were somewhat taken aback to see their 
erstwhile junior soar brilliantly above them. How- 
ever, such was Crowe’s reputation, even then with- 
out the embellishments of his combat record, that 
there was no apparent jealousy among his fellow 
officers. It was generally accepted that Jim Crowe 
was a Marine’s Marine. 

Ask any Marine who served there about Tutuila 
(American Samoa). The things he'll tell you will 
not, I believe, be complimentary to that place. It 
rains there, most frequently, and in those first 
months after Pearl Harbor there were only the 
barest necessities at hand with which to build 
camps, roads, and defense installations. There was 
everywhere a depressing monotony. These condi- 
tions dimmed even the usually brilliant operations 
of Jim Crowe. However, he was the first Marine to 
climb the highest mountain on the island. He was 
frequently seen wearing his Nicaraguan braided- 
leather pistol lanyard, and leading some disheveled 
patrol in or out of the dense jungles, theoretically 
in search of Japanese agents who were frequently 
reported but who were never there. He talked him- 
self out of his staff job into a command, a rifle 
company for which he promptly procured unprocur- 
able materials to make the best galley on the island. 
He graduated from his infantry company to the 
choice job of commanding the regimental weapons 
company, the only outfit with any organic trans- 
portation to speak of. In short, he made the best of 
a bad situation in keeping his reputation on a paying 
basis. When his battered and mildewed regiment 
was ordered on to Guadalcanal, Jim was ready and 
eager for combat, with possibly an eye to the 
accompanying glory. 


N GUADAL, as on Samoa. conditions beyond 

Crowe's control prevented him from reaching 
full stride. That was a slow war, with the enemy 
calling most of the signals. It was not convenient on 
Guadalcanal to go out in search of Japanese. 
Rather, it was a matter of waiting for them to 
thrust at our thin perimeter. By the time Crowe 
arrived, the Nip offensive had dwindled away, so 
he was denied the opportunity of repulsing one of 
their spectacular Banzai attacks. On the whole, 
Guadalcanal was not too good to Jim, but there 
were times when he could shine. 

Take the matter of the hidden Jap artillery piece 
which had a nasty habit of dropping shells into 
Marine lines at inconvenient moments. Upon hear- 
ing the bitter complaints of the most seriously af- 
fected company commander on the subject, Crowe 
one day borrowed a shot gun and a few men, and 
successfully located, attacked and disposed of gun- 
crew and gun, all action taking place in an area 
coneeded to be enemy property 

He was on hand for a number of such minor 
skirmishes and always emerged with booty and 
scalps. They gave him the Silver Star for one of 
these performances and his reputation for getting 
things done in combat was firmly established by 
the time his unit was withdrawn to New Zealand. 

According to Crowe, he was born in Boston, 
Kentucky, in a little log cabin he helped his father 
build. This, if true, is typical of the sort of thing 
he has been doing ever since, for Crowe is a man 
who, as the saying goes, will do anything for a 
laugh. His brand of humor, while wholesome, is 





very energetic and seldom subtle. To appreciate it 
properly and consistently requires a hearty sense of 
humor and an honest-to-God liking for the man. 
There is a naive quality about Crowe's clowning 
which certain jaded or sober persons find tedious 
and, in the final analysis, perhaps there is none who 
appreciate Crowe’s wit more than Crowe himself. 
However, even the most cynical of his acquaintances 
will admit that he is pretty funny at times. 

It seems likely that Crowe’s penchant for being 
funny would have become wearisome to more 
people (and some of them important people) were 
it not for the cold and compensating fact that he 
is, and has always been, outstanding in the pro- 
fession of being a Marine. This is fortunate for Jim, 
since his way of having fun frequently involves 
some physical activity bordering on _ violence. 
Wrestling matches fall into the normal course of 
events at parties he attends. Once on the island of 
Hawaii, he was the instigator of an all-out bit of 
horseplay which at its height engulfed the honor 
guest of the evening, a brigadier general. Luckily, 
the general was an old friend and admirer of Jim’s 
and wasn't hurt badly anyway. Experienced per- 
sons stand clear when Jim reaches the wrestling 
stage at a party. Although his opponent is usually 
a bosom chum of approximately the same physical 
characteristics, the resultant scrimmage is Nard on 
furnishings and unwary bystanders. In one case, a 
horrified colonel, unfamiliar with Crowe’s habits, 
attempted to break up an impressive bout between 
Jim and “‘Whitey” Lloyd. Results: Two days on 
the sick list for the well-meaning colonel, belly- 
laughs for Crowe and Lloyd. 

Crowe is a consummate actor; he is actually a 
very good mimic, and his impersonations are the 
best as well as the least dangerous of his party antics. 
His ‘*General Visiting the Front Lines” is not only 
funny but professionally done as well, and his char- 
acterizations of almost any well-known,senior officer 
are deft and unmistakable. His *‘ Frankenstein” has 
been known to draw screams from feminine audi- 
ences — the loudest scream generally emanating 
from the lady who recognizes her coat as being part 
of Jim’s costume. 

Since he is inevitably the perpetrator of any 
practical joke, Crowe is almost always able to 
laugh loudest and longest at the results; in fact, his 
cohorts must be extremely alert if they expect to 
share fully in the fruits of a Crowe-inspired gag. 
One conspirator in an antic which involved tying 
hard knots in the shoe laces of all the guests in a 
Japanese restaurant joined Crowe in uproarious 
laughter until he discovered that Ais laces were 
tied harder than anybody else’s. 

It is impossible to conceive of any other career 
in which Crowe could have combined his various 
talents so successfully. In fact, it is hard to realize 
that he was ever anything but a Marine. When 
first recruited in 1918, he was 19 years old, but his 
year’s tour in France apparently left him without 
great affection for the Marine Corps, for he sought 
a discharge upon returning to the States. The end 
of a year or so of varied civilian adventures, not 
convenient to relate here, found him one day in a 
recruiting station in New Orleans where the ser- 
geant in charge, an acquaintance, shipped him over. 
This time it stuck. He’s been in ever since. 

In the Marines, then as now, marksmanship was 
a very important business. Much is*made of the 
annual rifle and pistol competitions, and the Ma- 
rine team is usually in the money, nationally and 
internationally. It is the logical custom to select 
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the members of the Marine Corps team through 
competitions held wherever Marines are stationed, 
so that the best shots, all things being equal, are 
selected to represent the Corps against all comers. 
In peace time, as you know, these competitions take 
precedence over all other activities. So it was that 
in 1924, Jim Crowe, much bored in Cuba, per- 
ceived that through prowess with the Springfield 
he could move on to greener pastures. 

He therefore applied himself to his shooting, 
worked on his positions and held and squeezed his 
way back to Quantico for the rifle matches that 
year. It seemed obvious to Crowe that the rifle 
team was really a good deal — not just something 
to fall back on, but a fertile field for a man of 
enterprise and ambition. So it proved to be. Almost 
every shooting season since 1924 has found him 
Quantico-bound from Cuba, Nicaragua, San Diego, 
China, duty at sea, and similar far-flung billets. He 
has never been one of the truly great marksmen, 
but he has held his own in the company of some 
very illustrious shooters. He holds the Distinguished 
Marksman Medal for the rifle and pistol, and is 
highly regarded wherever men gather to talk about 
guns and gunnery. 

But as a Marine, Jim was much too versatile to 
become thoroughly absorbed in shooting matches. 





Numerous rewards in the form of promotions and 
choice assignments (not to mention favorable notice) 
came to him as a result of his scores with the 03, 
and much of his present reputation must be attri- 
buted to his past accomplishments on the firing line. 

However, to the Crowe of the 20’s and 30’s, the 
slack periods between the annual rifle matches came 
to be tedious, and he therefore set about acquiring 
dexterity in certain athletic endeavors, notably 
football. The Marine Corps football teams of 
1923-27, as sports writers will recall, beat the socks 
off an impressive number of college, semi-pro, and 
professional teams in those years, and were con- 
sidered by many to be the best teams in the country. 
Although Crowe was doing pretty well in basket- 
ball at the time, in 1925 he was ordered by one 
Lieutenant “‘Swede”’ Larsen (later Colonel and foot- 
ball coach at the Naval Academy, and now dead) 
to report for football practice. Jim was handicapped 
to a certain extent in that he had never seen a foot- 
ball game. In fact, according to Crowe, he played 
60 minutes in the first game he ever saw. Despite 
this initial unfamiliarity, Jim and football soon 
conceived much affectation for one another. 

Crowe played various positions in the first-string 
line all through the team’s big seasons, and, through 
the medium of jarring blocks and tackles, gained 


the respect of fans and opposition alike. In 1933, 
at the age of 34, he was backing up the line for a 
team from the USS Pennsylvania. Possibly he 
had by then matured somewhat, and become more 
conservative in his approach to football, for one of 
his seniors was heard to remark “‘ Don’t know what’s 
got into Jim — eight years ago he used to make ail 
the tackles on his side of the line.” 

It is reasonable to assume that Crowe, like most 
mortals, has lost momentum with each passing 
year, but it took a 13-mm. bullet and a liberal 
sprinkling of shell fragments to slow him down ap- 
preciably. This happened in the summer of 1944 
and Jim was stopped cold for quite a while, but 
muscular competition with Crowe still comes under 
the heading of “things inadvisable.” 


[FDURING these years, dominated though they 
were by the gridiron and the rifle range, 
Crowe was by no means excused from the normal 
duties attending the ranks he held. As a gunnery 
sergeant, he was for a time the virtual dictator of 
a small isolated Nicaraguan community. Being 
NCO in charge of the Marines in this particular 
population center, Jim represented Law, Order, 
and, in certain cases, Deity. Having dispensed with 
the services of the local commandante quite early 
in the game, he found it expedient to extend his 
will and authority to cover all community routine. 
He dealt out justice, marriages, divorces, and birth 
certificates with equal aplomb. 

On another tour, he was remount officer on the 
post at Quantico. As such, he provided mounts for 
local Marine officers and their families, a job which 
requires extraordinary tact since he was then far 
junior (as a marine gunner) to all his customers. As 
a sideline, Jim furnished fertilizer for the grounds 
of officers’ quarters, and he tells about the colonel 
who one day called up for a load of the magic stuff. 

“Yes, sir, Colonel,” said Crowe, “I'll put you right 
on top of my manure list.”’ 

**Well, Jim,” replied the colonel, “I’ve heard of 
those lists, but this is the first time I’ve ever been 
at the top of one!’’ 

Along in 1940, Chief Marine Gunner Crowe, 
attached to the Eighth Marine Regiment in San 
Diego, was assigned to conduct a course in scouting 
and sniping. The locale was Mission Valley on the 
Camp Elliott reservation and the school was in 
operation from that time until it was decommis- 
sioned shortly after December 7, 1941. 

An air of mystery soon grew up around the activi- 
ties at Mission Valley — communications between 
the school and the main base were few and closely 
censored. Crowe’s camp was isolated both by ter- 
rain and regulations, but numerous sinister reports 
filtered out from the hapless students. One heard 
that the routine established by Crowe was, to put 
it mildly, rigorous. Two hours before dawn, all hands 
were dragged out for a chilly hour of physical drill 
under arms, followed usually by a one-mile sprint 
across the surrounding hills. This began the day, 
the rest of which generally involved a rigorous tour 
through the reservation’s most rugged terrain at 
rates of speed ranging from the crawl to the dead 
run. It was a routine calculated to make or break, 
and there was a nasty suspicion among the students 
that Crowe subscribed to the theory of projecting 
knowledge through hypnotic influence over an ex- 
hausted subject. 

Assignment to Crowe’s scout-sniper school was 
tantamount to the end of the world for those se- 
lected. Lieutenants were included in the student 
body, and it was always a tense scene when the 
threatened J.O.’s cut the cards to determine who 
had to go. The ritual incident to departure for Camp 
Crowe was a sober matter: One’s best clothes and 
valuables were stored away, there were letters to 
be written to close kin, and perhaps a will to be 
made out. Then, one final fling before disappearing 
into the wilds with a slender kit and a sense of doom. 

Those who survived the course of instruction were 
never quite the same again. They were leaner, 
harder, and had a haunted look. But they also were 
more confident, and certainly more competent as 
Marines. They were devoted to violent exercise, and 
were completely uninhibited on liberty. In short, 
they exhibited all the characteristics (which border 
on religious fervor) of a Crowe-Trained Man. 
Today, the alumni of the scout-sniper school, of 
whom there are still a few around, are the most 
voluble and devout disciples of Henry P. Crowe. 





—— 


Lieutenant Colonel Crowe checks the stance of 
CWO Reynolds before a Pacific rifle match 








In the spring of 1943, Crowe, by then a ma- 
jor and exhibitor of an upswept, wax-pointed 
mustache, was given command of the 2nd Bat- 
talion, Eighth Marines, at the time in Camp 
Paekakariki, New Zealand. This battalion and the 
rest of the Marine Division were undergoing in- 
tensive ‘training for an operation in the central 
Pacific area. It is related that the division com- 
mander, anticipating a tough fight, personally se- 
lected Crowe as a battalion commander capable of 
improvising “‘on the spot”’ tactics to meet the most 
difficult situations. As it turned out, the fight 
when it came — was indeed a tough one, for the 
objective was Betio Island, Tarawa Atoll, in the 
Gilbert group. Crowe’s battalion, which landed in 
the assault at Tarawa, got ashore in good order, 
and for three days fought among the pill-boxes and 
block-houses which cluttered up the place. 

It is not easy to single out for praise the feats of 
individuals or units in the Tarawa operation. The 
common denominators among the Marines there 
were courage and super-human effort. But it seems 
safe to state that Jim Crowe’s leadership was out- 
standing by any standard. He had the complete 
confidence of his battalion, and the battalion had 
the benefit of his experience and resourcefulness. 
As for courage and example-setting, he exposed 
himself to the extent that it is difficult to under- 
stand why he wasn’t hit. This was not bravado. 
Jim is no fool, and he knows better. But that was a 
place where leaders had to Jead, in the most literal 
sense of the word. The press releases from Tarawa 
made much of Major Crowe, the big bull-voiced, 
profane, mustachioed Marine who dominated the 
scenes of some of the hottest fighting. Crowe’s 
“You can’t get a Purple Heart lying in a foxhole,” 
while not strictly accurate, was a challenge sufficient 
to spur on the most pinned-down man. Jim got 
pretty mad at the Japs on Tarawa, and one imagines 
that the enemy who opposed his battalion suspected 
as much. 
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During the first postwar Pacific division rifle matches, held at Hawaii, Jim Crowe, executive 
officer of the meet, checks the scoreboard with then Brigadier now Major General Alfred Noble 


Jim knew that he was badly hit and figured he 
was through. Out of deference to custom, he began 
to review past sins and, he says, enjoyed himself 
so much that he forgot about dying. To complicate 
matters further, one of the Marines from the 2nd 
Battalion finally spotted Jim, but thought he was 
a Jap. The Marine was drawing a bead when Jim, 
who was unable to call out, had the presence of 


he cut wide swaths in all his old haunts and was 
feted everywhere. Crowe was beginning to think 
that the people who called him hero knew what 
they were talking about until an incident in New 
York City’s Pennsylvania Station. Some friends 
were seeing him off. On entering the station, Crowe 
was besieged by reporters. Col. Crowe, by now 
accustomed to such things, gave a lengthy inter- 











The Tarawa fight was Crowe’s Big Show. For his 
actions there he was awarded a Navy Cross and a 
spot promotion to lieutenant colonel. Though natu- 
rally pleased with these laurels, he was not yet 
ready to rest on them. He wanted one more opera- 
tion and he intended to have his battalion ready 
for it 

At Camp Tarawa, on the island of Hawaii, the 
Second Division had plenty of room to train, if 
nothing else, and it made the most of it. There were 
ranges for all the division’s weapons and there were 
ranges where most of them could be fired simultane- 
ously. Jim Crowe’s battalion trained under condi- 
tions which were realistic to the point of being 
slightly dangerous. It is said that in his companies 
the first sergeants held reveille with TNT blocks, 
and that the squads dodged more bullets on Camp 
Tarawa’s combat ranges than on Guadalcanal. 
Many thought they rated another star on their 
ribbon. At any rate, there have been few outfits 
better prepared for an operation than was the 2nd 
Battalion, Eighth — the whole Second Division, for 
that matter —-in May, 1944, when the fight for 
Saipan began. 

Crowe’s battalion, again in the assault, had a 
tough assignment on the Saipan landing. Among 
other things, there was a gap on one flank which 
bothered Crowe considerably. As soon as he got 
ashore, he proceeded to the area which promised 
trouble, and sure enough, found a great amount of 
it already there. In the process of straightening 
things out, he got himself into the position of try- 
ing to out-stare some Japanese soldiers manning a 
13-mm. machine gun. As Crowe says, ‘“‘I was stand- 
ing up waving my arms, like a damn fool, when I 
got it.”” The 13-mm. slug which hit Jim messed up 
his left lung badly and left him probably for the 
first time in his life, helpless. Since he had fallen in 
an isolated spot, he lay for some time unattended. 


His fearless leadership under fire, and the famous scout-sniper 


school which bore his name, have made him unforgettable 


mind to twirl his mustache. This gesture, familiar 
to all of Crowe’s people, identified him to the 
suspicious Marine and Jim was soon in an aid sta- 
tion at the beach. But the Japs weren’t through 
with him. They were tossing mortar and artillery 
shells around and one of these splattered him with 
hot fragments. He was a well-battered Marine when 
they got him off the beach. Brigadier General 
Merrit Edson, Assistant Division Commander and 
long-time friend, saw him before he left and thought 
surely that Jim could not live. 

This opinion was shared by the medical officers 





who first treated his wounds, but they failed to 
reckon with his extraordinary recuperative powers. 
As Crowe said to the distressed nurse who bent two 
needles trying to give him a penicillin shot, ‘“‘ Honey, 
that’s a tough old duff.”’ Col. Crowe is tough all 
over. 

The doctors sent Jim back to the States, where 
he began his convalescence amid much publicity. 
His recovery was not a rapid thing. However, Jim 
enjoyed himself as he always does. Once on his feet, 





to the Marines who served under colorful Henry P. (Jim) Crowe 


view, complete with colorful mannerisms and funny 
stories. His friends were greatly impressed until the 
newspaper men, in parting, said ‘Thanks for the 
swell story, Colonel CARLSON.”’ Jim still thinks 
it was a putup job. 

Crowe managed to get started back overseas 
before the war ended, but he was grabbed off in 
Pearl Harbor and put to work on General Holland 
Smith's staff. After the Japanese surrender he visited 
some of his old haunts in China, with the Sixth 
Division, but was presently called back to Hawaii 
and Quantico when preparations for the first post- 
war rifle matches began. 


T PRESENT writing, Col. Crowe is in com- 
mand of the Rifle Range at Camp Mathews, 
San Diego. He likes his job and is making substan- 
tial contributions to the forming of the new Corps. 
Jim is leading a quiet life, though his present “ Joy 
Through Health” program, which forbids all alco- 
holic beverages and related excitement, is regarded 
as highly temporary by even impartial observers. 
He hasn’t yet begun to feel out of step with today’s 
Marine Corps, but he sincerely feels that there is 
considerable danger of losing many of the tradi- 
tions, codes, and behaviorisms which have always 
been an integral part of our esprit. He notes that not 
many of the old-time NCO’s are around any more 
they are buried on a dozen different Pacific 
islands, or they are retired, or they have been pro- 
moted out of close contact with the troops. 

Jim is worried. He has his own ideas as to the 
solution, but these are his personal property and 
cannot properly be set forth here. Certainly the 
situation would be much improved if only there 
were a few score more Jim Crowes. One thing is 
sure: as long as Henry P. Crowe is about, you will 
knhiow that somewhere, Americans are learning to be 
Marines. END 
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by Leonard Ribliett 





OU’VE got to take some past performances 

with a grain of salt. Some guys are forever 

talking about the big jobs they held here or 
there. Others will tell you (if you'll listen) of their 
unusual occupations before they got in. 

So it was that when little Eddie Reilly averred 
he was a horse trainer and that he had raised a 
horse that could win the Derby, some of us (to put 
it kindly) thought he was snowing us a bit. 

“She was a beautiful filly,” he once told us in 
his soft Irish brogue. ‘‘She’d fly to the stretch with 
the speed of the East Wind and open her heart in 
the run for the wire. 

**Colonel Bradley it was who told me... 

But the fellows stopped his story, stopped it 
cruelly with laughter, and he turned away with 
his eyes burning. Never again in boot camp did he 
talk of his filly or of the land where the bluegrass 
grows. He crawled into his shell, and it was hard to 
get to him, even after we'd gone to Pendleton, and 
then shipped overseas. 


%” 


Off he crawled. I kept them down, praying against 
a stoppage. Every inch he moved took a lifetime, 
every yard an eternity. 

Then he was running to the side, a grenade ready. 
I cut my fire and he tossed a grenade through the 
pillbox gun port; he tossed another, then ducked. 
That’s about all I remember, except for a blistering 
light. It got Eddie, too, in the eyes. 

No, we didn’t last long out there. Tarawa was 
our last one. But the rest of the outfit moved in 
and took over, grinding a path over the box Eddie 
had knocked out. 

We wound up in the Naval Hospital at San 
Diego, and there wasn’t much to do but sit around. 
It was tough on Eddie. He wasn't bitter like you’d 
think. He just didn’t give a damn for anything. It 
had the medics worried for he didn’t respond to 
the usual therapy. 

Then I remembered the horses. 

They were running at Caliente and Arlington and 
Pimlico. Eddie knew most of the ‘“‘gees’’ and we'd 
make our picks. He knew the racing form like a 
Bible. Sometimes his choices would win, some- 
times they wouldn’t. He would take a plater be- 
cause his dam had a mountain for a hedt, or his 
sire never knew the shame of a quitter. But racing 
was sick, just like Eddie. Too many of his horses 
would be bumped, or cut off, or pulled back so some 
dog could stumble in at 14 to 1. Eddie was losing 
interest even in the horses, and the medics began 


And then he “saw” Reigh Dear. And so help me, 
she knew him. He almost broke down when she 
put her nose to his shoulder and held it there. He 
whispered to her and she seemed to understand 
and when we finaliy broke away, she wanted to 
follow. We went back to the clubhouse and I 
thought I’d drop a couple of bucks on her nose, 
just to make Eddie happy. 

**It’s no use,”’ he told me. “She won't win.” 

The field paraded by the stands, with Reigh Dear 
in the sixth spot. She was steady enough, but kept 
throwing her head, as if to find Eddie up there in 
the stands. I told him and he was pleased. He 
hadn’t smiled for a long time, but he was smiling 
now. 

“But she won't win,” he told me again. 

At the post Reigh Dear started to act up. She 
broke, then refused to get in place. Finally they 
had to take her to the outside. 

Then came the roar: ‘‘They’re off!’ The loud- 
speaker began to blare: 

“Day Dawn is going to the front. Zaca Rose is 
second. Brustigert is third and Black Highbrow, 
fourth. 

*‘At the quarter it’s Day Dawn still in front by 
two lengths, Black Highbrow, second by a head, 
Zaca Rose by a neck, Brustigert by three lengths 
and Flying Colors. 

“*And here comes Reigh Dear. 

“Into the turn it’s Day Dawn still in front by one 


+ hunch 


Eddie and I didn’t last long out there. We'd 
been through a little, but nothing like the day they 
spilled us into the boats and we headed for the 
beach of an island that hell wouldn’t have. The big 
ships in back were pouring it on, but the Jap fire 
was murderous. Then we hit a reef, the Japs hit us, 
and we had to swim. We made that beach, but 
most of the platoon didn’t. We couldn’t move 
ahead; we couldn’t go back. And we couldn't stay 
there. Other guys were coming in, only to drop in 
the surf under that ghastly fire. They couldn’t 
come in and they couldn’t go back. Then Eddie 
went to work. 

“That pillbox on the left,” he shouted, and he 
was on his way before I could get started. Me with 
an M-1, Eddie with his BAR, the one we used to 
kid him about. Why is it the littlest guy in the team 
always catches that duty? 

There was no cover. Sometimes you'd find a 
crater. But remember, you always have to crawl 
out the other side. We got within 20 yards of that 
box, right under the fixed fire of their machine guns 

‘*And now what?” I asked myself. 

Eddie had thrown away his bipod and was shoot- 
ing from the shoulder. He'd let fly and the Japs 
would stop firing. But when Eddie stopped, the 


- little men picked right up again. They had too much 


protection in that box. And they had communica- 
tions, for their mortars were training in on us. So 
we couldn’t stay there, we couldn’t go back and I 
didn’t want to go ahead. But Eddie did. 

“Take this baby,” he said, ‘“‘and keep their heads 
down until I get in.” 


Eddie’s horse was a winner, but she 





to worry again. They asked me to take him over 
the border to Caliente where the horses Eddie 
couldn’t see were running. I didn’t want to, and 
Eddie didn’t care much. 

‘*You can be my eyes,” he said. 

It made me sick when he said it. We sat in the 
clubhouse and I saw the track for Eddie, told him 
about the rolling brown hills to the east and to the 
south, told him about the pari-mutuel machine and 
about the handbooks, about who had their stands 
and blackboards by the rail, told him about the 
stables far across the track and where they had the 
starting gate for the six-furlong races. 

Eddie couldn’t get enough. He wanted to know 
about the judges’ stand, where the announcer’s 
booth was located, how the book odds compared 
with the mutuel prices, and where they saddled up 
before the race. 

But it happened when I was reading him the 
entries. I had called off the horses in the first couple 
of races and had gotten halfway through the names 
in the third, a $500 claiming race, when Eddie 
stopped me. 

“‘What was that last one again?’’ he demanded. 

“*Reigh Dear,” I answered. 

I finished reading the card. By that time Eddie 
seemed to have made up his mind. 

“Take me to the paddock, will ya?’’ he asked me. 
“I want to see Reigh Dear.” 

Eddie was nervous as we neared the stables. 
When we got within sight of Reigh Dear, he kept 
hurling questions at me about her. How did she 
look; was she a large horse; how was her coat... 


length, Biack Highbrow is second by a head. Brusti- 
gert is third. And Reigh Dear.” 

Eddie was screaming now. Screaming for a horse 
he loved. He couldn't see her, remember, but he 
could hear the calls and his horse was making a 
run for him. 

And the announcer called: 





needed his help 
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THE HUNCH (cont.) 


**In the stretch it’s Day Dawn by a head, Flying 
Colors by a head and Reigh Dear. Reigh Dear is 
bearing out.” 

And that’s the way the first two finished, with 
Reigh Dear, probably the fastest horse on the track, 
still bearing out and finishing fifth. Eddie sat there, 
and said: 

““She’s the horse I had for the Derby. She can 
carry the devil into hell, but she couldn’t win for 
him. Or for me. Let's go home.”’ 

Eddie followed that horse in, the Racing Form, 
and it was always the same. For five furlongs she'd 
be leading or running all over horses. But every 
time she got to the stretch she'd bear out and 
finish out of the money. I got the book for Eddie 
and we checked her record, because when we were 
with the First Division overseas Reigh Dear was 
running at Narragansett and at Washington Park 
and at the Fairgrounds. Running with class horses, 
too, up as high as $5,000, and once in a handicap 
But she didn’t win 

**Sometimes a horse can't run in the mud; some 
horses can't win except in the mud,”’ Eddie would 
reason. ‘‘I used to think maybe the packed dirt by 
the rail hurt her feet, and that’s why, after a while, 
she'd head for the outside. Maybe something scared 
her. Maybe if we...” 

He didn’t finish. He just sat there twisting his 
field scarf around his fingers, weaving it in and out 

Eddie had something to think about now, which 
is what the medics said he needed. But I didn’t 
think he’d come up with what he did. 

“We're going back to Caliente,” he said, “‘and 
you are going to get $500 out of my sock. I want 
that horse. I think I can make her win. You've got 
to help me.” 

Yes, I told him he was crazy and why did he 
want to throw away that cash. I didn’t tell him a 
blind man couldn't handle a race horse. But Eddie 
was my buddy-buddy, and I couldn’t let him 
down. So I drew $250 for him and the same from my 
own account and we went to Caliente. He had to 
tell me how to put in the claim. So after Reigh 
Dear ran out of the money again we had her for 
$500, which didn't make her former owner unhappy 

“Now,” I asked Eddie, ‘what in the hell are we 
going to do with her in the hospital?” 

He had the answer, hiring a van to take Reigh 
Dear to Del Mar, where he put her in a stable 
They were getting ready to reopen Crosby’s track 
and they let him have stable space cheap. Even so, 
it was pretty expensive for feed and an exercise boy. 
It was easy to get her into shape. Eddie had her 
running three furlongs in 40, but he wouldn’t let 
her run into the turn that leads to the stretch. I 
asked him to, but he wouldn't let her. And he 
wouldn't say why wouldn’t hear of it 

Until one day he asked me to get him a double- 
barreled *‘blowpipe,”’ which is what he liked to 
call a shotgun. I got the shotgun, but no informa- 
tion from Eddie. That night I found him struggling 
to remove shot from a shell and to replace 
it with big chunks of salt he'd cadged from a 
corpsman. It was very hard for him to do, so I 
helped him out, although mystified as to its purpose. 
But he asked me if I'd ever qualified with a shotgun 
and referred to the first time I'd ever fired a rifle 
grenade, the day I forgot to hold it in and almost 
banged my shoulder clear over to North Island. 

We got an overnight pass, because Eddie wanted 
to be out at the track at daylight, before any of the 
trackmen came around. 

“You take the blowpipe and get at the head of 
the homestretch,” he told me. ‘I’m going to ride 
Reigh Dear over the regular six furlongs, and when 
we hit the stretch, where she starts to bear out, 
you let go. And remember, there’s a lot of horse 
back of my leg, so hit her there.”’ 

Sure, I grunted suspiciously. But he wouldn't 
budge. He didn’t even want the exercist boy to 
know what he planned to do. A blind man on a 
race horse? But I had forgotten the blind man was 
Eddie, and the horse had a heart as big as Eddie’s 


I watched him at the break. He was riding low, 
his head far out. Eddie was talking to his horse. He 
could really ride, too. And when they came into the 
stretch she started over. I had a premonition 
well, I was afraid Eddie would fall, or that Reigh 
Dear would crash into the fence. Sure enough, she 
started over. That’s when I let fly. I didn’t want to 
use both barrels, but I was so excited and shaky 
they just went off. I caught Reigh Dear in the black, 
but some of the salt got into the four and three 
rings, too. 

Eddie was hanging on — had to — because that 
horse jumped and really flew — and she flew in 
along the rail. When I caught them, later, Eddie 
was laughing. 

“She's ready,” 
spot.” 

They were removing the defense plant from Del 
Mar by this time, taking out all the heavy stuff 
with which they used to make plane parts. They 
had been making “‘Bing’s Wings’’ and other stuff 
there. Owners were shipping their stables in, with 
opening day only a few weeks off. 


he told me. “All we need is the 


TH third day of the meeting Eddie entered 
Reigh Dear in a $1,000 claimer for three-year- 
olds and up. Good horses were in with her—the 
kind Reigh Dear hadn’t faced for a long time, far 
better horses than the hay burners that had beaten 
her over the border. Eddie said it was a good spot. 
But they don’t pay off unless your horse gets to the 
wire first. I couldn’t see it. 

I took Eddie to the paddock before the race to 
give the jockey his riding orders. 

“Keep out of trouble, and when you reach the 
stretch give her her head. Above all, don't pull; 
just sit hard and get ready to fly.” 

That’s all he told the jockey. Does it make sense? 

Reigh Dear opened at 99 to 1, which could have 
meant anything because the tote board can’t go 
any higher; she’d been 40 to 1 in the overnight. 
Eddie wanted to get down by the finish, close to the 
public address system where he wouldn't miss a 
call. The announcer put in a little plug that Reigh 
Dear was owned by a couple of Marines, meaning 
Eddie and yours truly. The crowd applauded po- 
litely, but they knew Reigh Dear’s record and 
couldn’t see her for their lettuce. 

But every Marine at the track, some of whom 
had been with us at Tarawa, some who were in the 
hospital with us, risked two bob on us just for 
semper fidelis. I even bet five across, only I didn’t 
tell Eddie. 













Just before the race, however, Eddie handed me 
a fist full of tickets, asking me to hold them for luck. 
The damn fool, that poor damn fool, had bet a 
C note. With the price 84 to 1, too. 

I could have busted him one, but instead I told 
him I'd take half, to save him $50, at least. 

They broke from the gate evenly, Reigh Dear 
running seventh, about five lengths in back. I fol- 
lowed with the glasses; Eddie followed with his ears 
as the announcer gave the calls. 

“In the backstretch it’s Saucy Milly in front by 
two lengths; Texas Sandman is second by one 
length; Brave Marine is third by a head; Flying 
Colors is fourth by a neck, and Emerald Lou.” 

Reigh Dear was sixth, which I had to tell 
Eddie. 

“At the far turn Saucy Milly is ahead by four 
lengths, Brave Marine is second by three, Emerald 
Lou is third and Reigh Dear is closing ground.” 

I could hear Eddie laughing, but I didn’t take my 
eyes away from those glasses. 

In the turn for home Reigh Dear closed fourth. 
All four horses could have been covered by a 
blanket, with our horse on the outside. 

“Into the stretch it’s Brave Marine by a head, 
Emerald Lou by a head, Saucy Milly by half a 
length and here comes Reigh Dear!” 

I couldn't hear Eddie now. He knew this was 
where Reigh Dear would bear out. 

And she did bear out, just before reaching the 
spot where I had scored with the blowpipe. She 
swerved to the right. The crowd yelled. Then she 
swung back, her nose out and her tail streaming. 
It was all over. 

Reigh Dear went to the front, opening up her lead 
to three lengths as she crossed the wire. The 
jockey was a pretty surprised guy, just along for 
the ride. He had never touched his bat. 

I turned to Eddie. I was rock-happy, ready to 
talk with the goony birds. But Eddie was crying. 

So I took him out to the winner’s circle to meet 
his horse, and crazy, suddenly-in-the-chips Marines 
followed us out there. The tote board showed a 
$170 pay-off for a $2 ticket, 84 to 1. 

Reigh Dear came up to Eddie, poked her head 
into his shoulder, and stood there. Tears were still 
there, all over his big smile. 

They walked off the track together and every man 
in the stands was on his feet, yelling for a blind 
Marine and his horse. They were still cheering after 
Eddie and Reigh Dear had disappeared through 
the gate. END 















































































































When Shirley Temple’s brother left the 
Marine Corps he cast his lot 
with the famed grunt-and-groan boys 


by Leonard Riblett 


PHOTOS BY SGT. FRANK FEW 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


nical sergeant in the United States Marine 

Corps, is keeping in step with the tradition 
of his family. Sister Shirley, long a screen star, is 
famous for her long blonde curls. Now brother 
George is on the road to fame in another racket 
where hair is equally important, except that it has 
to be on the chest 

George Temple is a professional wrestler. 

These masters of the grunt and groan have been 
lampooned often. It has been said that every move 
is rehearsed and that the boys take turns at being 
the victor. If this is the case it is a very good show; 
at the same time it is a rough way to earn a living 

George Temple can take care of himself in any 
company, but he prefers to be paid for mayhem 
He is 28 years old and stands one-half an inch under 
six feet. When he was in the Marine Corps, where 
he spent four years and six months, he weighed a 
solid 220 vounds. Since entering the ring he has 
trimmed down to a more solid 185. He is, in fact, 
built like a rock. He also is taking a beating 

Temple earns a comfortable living by tossing 
large parties around wrestling rings. That he also 
is mauled, slugged, dropped, butted and even bitten 
is part of the business. He has good reason for 
taking this punishment: ex-Sgt. Temple was secretly 
married in Mexico City over a year ago to Florence 
Bruce, who is lovely, brunette and a former ballet 
dancer 

On October 26, 1940, George Temple enlisted in 
the Marine Corps. At the time he did not particu 
larly relish being known as the brother of Shirley, 
who earns more money than many a corporation 
He wanted to play football with the San Diego 
Marines, which in those days boasted a fine team 

Temple, as could be expected, played no football 
for the Marine Corps. Those were touchy days, 
internationally speaking, and he found himself in 
aviation with the Second Air Wing. He was at Pear] 
Harbor on December 7, and sound asleep when the 
first Jap planes struck. With many another Marine 
there he spent the next terrible hours trying to down 
Jap aircraft with a Springfield rifle 

From Pearl Harbor Temple went to Midway 
After 22 months overseas he was transferred back 


Bus George Temple, former master tech- 
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to the States. He had duty at San Diego, then fin 
ished his cruise and the war at the Mojave Air 
Station, where he was in the Shore Patrol, and a 
judo instructor 

Temple always has been quite an athlete and 
while at Mojave did a lot of wrestling. He had done 
some of this while playing football at New Mexico 
Military Institute and the Black-Foxe Military 
Institute in Los Angeles. But it was while he was 
at Mojave that the wrestling bug became serious, 
especially in the light of interesting offers from 
wrestling promoters 

Temple, whose marriage immediately after being 
discharged was strictly secret, had a lot to learn 
He reaped a harvest of mat burns and bruises in 
the process. He dropped 35 pounds in a few short 
weeks and occasionally wished he had shipped over 
instead of taking the ruptured duck. Had he re- 
mained in the Corps, he says, he could have kept 
his sergeant major’s paunch and the companionship 
of many fine fellows. He thought of this most often 
when some Gargantua was trying desperately to 
squeeze his skull to a pulp just for the hell of it 

But George Temple, wrestler, was coming along 
very well, as his manager Musty Musgrave has 


Tiger Nelson, Temple's trainer, gives the 


wrestler a final tune-up before a bout 


told and retold in a couple of hundred thousand 
words of publicity copy 

Naturally Temple got the build-up. He was fairly 
well-known, it is true, but only as Shirley's big 
brother. This is not enough in a profession where 
muscles, not dimples, are the key to success. There 
never has been a dimple that could break a head 
lock. In fact, the only dimples in wrestling are 
cauliflower ears, for which wrestlers are famous 


EMPLE found it a bit disconcerting to be 
tossed out of the ring and have some customer 

suggest that his sister, Shirley, could do a better 
job. One or two of his wrestling brethren made 
similar remarks, which was a bad mistake, because 
there usually followed a few holds that were not in 
the script 

He was quite successful, which may or may not 
be attributed to his promoter’s skill as a match- 
maker. He won 11 before dropping one, and in this 
match he groaned where he should have grunted 
and before he could correct this mistake his opponent 
had neatly pinned his shoulders to the mat with all 
the persuasion 210 pounds can muster. This has 
not happened often since, because Temple is devel- 
oping into a smooth and fast master of mayhem. 

Temple started his career on the Southern Cali 
fornia circuit, long the home grounds of Man 
Mountain Dean and other curiosities. He worked 
six nights a week in such places as Los Angeles, 
Glendale and Long Beach. It was here that he ran 
into — and over a rascal named Curly Hartford 

Our boy George had a ring weight of 210 pounds, 
the 25 extra pounds showing only on the program 
Temple could have used the full weight against 
Hartford, who is a very, very rough character 

In wrestling histrionics Temple has the role of a 
good, clean kid. His opponents usually are villainous- 
looking people who deserve boiling in oil. This night's 
bout was for one fall, with a 15-minute time limit. 

As is the custom Hartford and Temple met in the 
center of the ring and the referee told them he ex- 
pected them to act like gentlemen. They agreed 
At the bell they promptly forgot, especially Hart- 
ford, who is enjoyably hated at Olympic Stadium 
in Los Angeles. Temple found that his hair fascinat- 
ed Hartford. Hartford yearned to tear great chunks 
from his scalp. This may have been because Hart- 
ford, who is called Curly, has a fine head of skin 
and needs furniture polish instead of hair oil 

Temple was the victim of several strangle circles. 
He discovered that a leg twist, if properly applied, 
is as close to a major operation as any man ever 
gets without an anesthetic. Temple was getting to 
the point where he did not like Hartford even a 
little bit. The crowd was unanimously with him 

Then came Temple’s turn. He dropped Hartford 
to the floor with a skull-popping headlock. Hartford, 
whose cauliflower ear is something to behold, began 
to get the treatment. The crowd loved every grunt 
and groan, especially the groans. The bald man’s 
cauliflower was getting another massage. Temple 
continued the softening-up process with a few other 
pet holds, one of these being the head scissors move- 
ment. This consists of squeezing the opponent's 
head between one’s crossed knees, then bouncing 
the imprisoned head against the mat. It is not 
pleasant. Curly managed to get out of this only to 


The legalized mayhem continues. Here 
Temple uses a wrist lock on his foe 
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get caught in another headlock. It was most dis- 
couraging. He rolled out of the headlock and into 
a wrist hold, in which Temple sat on his head for a 
change. 

By dint of repeated headlocks Temple reduced 
Hartford to a sobbing hunk of muscle and mean- 
ness. The coup de grace was accomplished by the 
combination of a backward somersault and a Polak 
pinwheel, our boy Temple doing the whole job in 
14 minutes and 20 seconds. This is nice doing. 

Temple retired to his dressing room amidst a great 
ovation. There he had a rubdown from his trainer, 
former boxer and wrestler Tiger Nelson, who until 
recently was a firearms instructor with the air 
forces. Then, none the worse for his recent labor - 
unless you count a few yards of rubbed-off skin 
Temple was through for the night. 

George likes his work, althowgh his family is a 
bit icy toward the whole thing. Certain of his rela- 
tives frown upon his muscular activities, but now 
that he is married it is expected that all will be well. 

Temple is doing well financially. About his only 
concern, in fact, is that one of the wrestling frater- 
nity will get in his hair and pull it out while the 
referee isn't looking. END 
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George flashes the Temple smile as he 
and his pretty wife boord an airliner 
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DEEP 


They marched through 
boot camp with the flag of 


Texas waving over them 
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EPENDING upon how you look at it, Texas is either a state in the union 
or a state of mind. There is no such thing as being neutral in the matter. 
To the true Texan the Lone Star State is 267,339 square miles of Heaven 
on a hungry Earth. Being a native son is a religion and as such must be prac- 
ticed a minimum of 24 hours each and every day. It is Texas this and Texas 
that and everything “‘ain’t as purty as the Rio Grande, pardner!’’ 

This has. given rise to violent differences of opinion, most cf which have led 
to fisticuffs. There are some who like to say that a Texan is something that 
crawled from beneath a wet rock. And what a wonderful way to start a fight 
that is! 

Which gets us around to the story of Platoon 83, Recruit Depot, Marine 
Corps Base, San Diego. 

Sergeant James R. Bach, a pint-sized Californian who spent five of his six 
years in the Corps overseas, walked into the barracks and into a din of “‘The 
Eyes of Texas Are Upon You.” He was the drill instructor. Gravel and acid 
were in his voice. The singing stopped. But not before he noted that all but 
seven of his boots were standing as they sang. 

That was the tipoff. 
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Sgt. Bach, who has served honorably and well 
from Pearl Harbor to Midway, Tulagi and Guadal 


canal, the Solomons to Iwo Jima and finally to 


Japan, was stuck with 57 Texans 

The good sergeant had been with the First Divi- 
sion and was well aware that Texas had rejoined 
the United States solely to help lick the Japs. He 
knew, too, that Texas had recruited its own Marine 
Corps for the job. He was slightly snowed 

But not for long 

His boots were typical Texans and they had the 
Texas spirit. Bach wanted a good platoon, since 
this would be his last job for the Corps, so he turned 
that spirit to his advantage. His first move was to 
buy a Texas flag, and he had one hell of a time find 
ing the same in San Diego. In fact, he had to have 
one made. This took many hours of his time and 25 
of his dollars. But the time and money were invested 
wisely 

The day that Platoon 83 marched out to the 
parade ground with the Texas flag at its head the 
platoon promptly became, “‘that Texas outfit.’ 
The comments were colorful and they varied only in 
intensity. The Texans took quite a verbal beating, 
which only intensified their spirit. That is what 
Bach wanted. The Texans walked off with the Honor 
Flag the first week. They did it again the second 
week. The rivalry between platoons remember, 
one can’t be neutral about Texas was terrific 

There were, at first, seven non-Texans in the 
outfit, a point of great amusement and conversa 
tion, especially when it became known that Public 
Information was writing much copy about the “‘all 
Texan”’ outfit 

So the Texans went to work 

They came up with the ‘Texas Oath,’’ which 
reads 

“I, Private Joe Blow, do solemnly swear upon this 
day allegiance to the state of Texas and do forsake 
my native state 

‘*FPurthermore, I do swear to uphold the honor 
and traditions of the platoon, however recent they 
may be, to serve it honorably and to the best of my 
ability, so help me God.”’ 

Six of the non-Texans were pushovers, but Private 
James H. Foulk, Jr., who was born and raised in 
Kansas, gave the Texans a bad time. Foulk is a 
belligerent character at best. He held out for five 
weeks. He finally took the oath while on the rifle 
range at Camp Matthews. He probably took it to 
spite the members of the other platoons, because 


Sergeant James Boch, DI of the famed Texas Platoon, hears the 
member of another platoon request permission to join his Texans 
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DEEP IN THE HEART OF DAGO (cont.) 






none of the recruits would speak to the Texans 

When Platoon 83 arrived at the rifle range it 
found its fame had preceded it. The problems 
multiplied 

Everywhere the Texans marched, the Lone Star 
flag was at their head. They were true Texans and 
were forever talking about the place. Even Bach, 
whose home is in Glendale, California, was being 
called ‘‘ Tex.”’ 

But the Texans were stopped cold on the range 

The Gunny, who is a Yankee, sauntered over 
when Bach brought his men up, and took over 

In a voice quite audible in La Jolla he gave these 
orders: 

‘* Attention!” 

‘*Hold your hats over your hearts.”’ 

‘*Now give three cheers for Texas!” 

The surprised — and pleased Texans cheered 
lustily 

“4nd now,” said the Gunny, “‘I don’t want to 
hear another damn word about that damn state as 
long as you damn men are out here.”’ 

There wasn’t 

The Texans had trouble on the firing line. Where 
the platoon went, the flag went. But on the line 
there was only one place to set the flag— in a 
trash can. A delegation called upon Bach to plead: 

“Please, Sir, can’t we have something besides a 
trash can in which to place our flag?”’ 

Bach, who says the recruits were almost in tears, 
found a special holder for the flag. 




















Then someone stole the Lone Star ensign while 
the platoon was at chow. e 

That was the day Texas hit the fan. 

During chow the Texas flag held a placé of honor 
in front of Bach’s tent. Returning from a noon ses 
sion one day Bach was first to see that the flag was 
missing. He had visions of a riot that would leave 
the recruit area a shambles. 

Bach himself was a man berserk. He threatened 
a general shakedown. He called the sergeant of the 
guard. The other DIs got the word. Just as Texas 
was about to deelare war on the United States the 
flag was returned. Someone won $10. For it seems 
that there had been a wager as to whether or not 
the flag could be stolen. It never happened again 
There were no more bets like that one. 

On the range the Texans weren't so hot, with all 
due apologies to Texas and its legend of invincibility 
The Lone Ranger never misses with his blowpipe, 
but the men of Platoon 83 were just a bunch of 
Lonesome Strangers on record day. Only 80 per 
cent qualified, which cost Sgt. Bach $65. High man 
was Santos Sanchez, of Mission, Texas, who scored 
a fairly respectable 317. 

Returning to San Diego, Platoon 83 again won 
the Honor Flag, but only by three-tenths of a point, 
which indicates the Texans were on their toes and 
that the other platoons were trying mightily to 
cut their throats. Of course, the Texans had been 
threatened. Drill Instructor Bach, a right fair 
psychologist, had told them that if they lost the 





The boys from the Lone Star State performed as well in the mess 
hall as they did on the drill field. Here they are at the ready 
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When the Texans went to the range, their flag went along. Here 


they fire from the off-hand position, their 


competition he would march them to the winning 
platoon at present arms and make them turn over 
the Texas flag. Had they lost, it is probable that 
Platoon 83 would have gone over the hill, col- 
lectively. But they didn’t lose. 

While may things can be said about the sons of 
Texas, it is important that something be said about 
the girls they leave behind them. One of these is 
17-year-old Margaret Holzheuser, who is waiting 
for her hero, Private Robert M. Welch, back in 
Victoria, Texas. To prove that she vibrates with 
personality, Welch gave Leatherneck her picture. 
She sent him an average of five letters a day, and 
one day he received 29 — yes, 29 — letters from the 
lass that was keeping the home fires burning. 

But if you are thinking of dropping by Victoria 
to keep Margaret from being lonesome while Welch 
is away, give heed to the words of Judge Robert 
W. B. Terrell, of the 37th District Court in San 
Antonio. In a recent case in which an Army colonel 
sought to prevent another man from “‘visiting, 
telephoning or harassing his wife,’’ Judge Terrell 
advised the distressed colonel to go after the other 


Two Texans, William Archer from San Antonio, ieft, and Santos 
Sanchez from Mission, square off when the working day is over 
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banner behind them 


man “‘with a 12-gauge shotgun, in Texas style!’’ 

However, there are more like Margaret deep in 
the heart of... . 

It should be pointed out that Sgt. Bach’s time 
was up when Platoon 83 returned from the rifle 
range. But he had the Texas bug bad enough to 
stay with the platoon until it had finished training. 

Bach went through Separation Center during his 
platoon’s eighth week and on their last parade day 
it was Citizen Bach who marched the platoon 
before Colonel James Tinsley, commanding officer 
of the recruit depot. 

The little sergeant was wearing a chest load of 
fruit salad, including five battle stars. He had a 
well earned ruptured duck over his right pocket. He 
was going home after six years in the Marine Corps, 
six years in which he had seen the war start at 
Pearl Harbor and had seen it end in the occupation 
of Japan. Sgt. Bach had served the Corps faithfully 
in those six years. 

He was busting his buttons when Col. Tinsley, 
in congratulating him upon his platoon, said: 

“*They are good Marines, Sergeant.” 
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How would you like 





Sergeant Bach presides at mail call for the Texans. Heavily-loaded 
mail bags were proof that the girls back home were ever faithful 
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So Sgt. Bach has finished his job in the Corps and 
the Texans are just starting theirs 

The Texas flag stands in the CO's office at 
Recruit Depot, a reminder and in a way, a new 
tradition. 

Who knows, maybe someone will kick over 
another big and damp rock and another platoon 
will come marching out of Texas to carry that flag 
through boot camp. 

Then it will be Texas this and Texas that and ‘‘it 
ain’t as purty as the Rio Grande.”’ 

That’s all, pardner 

That’s all. 





“ 


to receive 29 letters from this beauty — and all 





in one day? Bob Welch of the Texans did. She’s Margaret Holzheuser 
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samurai sword a valuable souvenir, once 


family, or is it a GI job? 
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by David A. Ward 
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(Editor's Note—Mr. Ward's reply toa 
Sound Off letter on samurai swords was 
so interesting that Leatherneck asked 
him for a full article on the subject. 
Here it is. Ex-Navy Lieutenant Ward was 
a Japanese interpreter and translator 
during the war, and after VJ-Day served 
in Japan with the Strategic Bombing 
Survey. A Jap colone! surrendered to 
him as the first American officer he had 
seen and handed over his sword. Later, 
Mr. Ward acquired two more and be- 
came so interested in the subject that 
he did cansiderable research. He is now 
at Yale working for a Master of Arts 
degree in Oriental studies.) 





The wavy lines of this Jap sword are 
characteristic of old hand-made biades 
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T THE conclusion of the Pacific War, all 
Japanese were ordered to turn in their 
weapons. Before the order was finally modi- 
fied to permit families to keep heirlooms that had 
not been used in the fighting, countless, invaluable 
samurai swords had been turned in and distributed 
to American troops as souvenirs. 

There has been a great deal of confusion as to the 
value of these swords. Few people who have acquired 
them are able to tell a really precious weapon from 
the fairly new, GI type. Most of those brought back 
to this country fall in the latter category, but there 
are ways and means of finding out whether yours 
belonged to a Japanese family that descended from 
the famous old fighting samurai 

Before you start hacking down weeds with it, or 
selling it for a pittance, you should know that sword 
making has been a highly developed art in Japan 
for more than 1500 years. It is entirely possible that 
at the time King Arthur's fabulous Excalibur was 
slicing through shield and helm, there were thousands 
of swords in the hands of Jap warriors that could 
have reduced Excalibur to iron filings. The best 
Damascus blades would have stood up fairly well 
against the average Jap swords, but the highly 
touted Toledos would have been clipped off like 
bamboo sprouts 

I was given a most graphic demonstration of what 
the old swords can do. I had heard that prospective 
owners of these blades carried out a number of tests, 
one of which involved an inch-thick plate of iron. 
Near Nagoya a Jap major, who had a 200-year-old 
sword and wasn’t too happy about turning it in, was 
telling me that his blade would cut through iron. I 
must have grinned, because he said, ** Well, I'll prove 
it” and took a swing at a heavy machine gun that 
was standing near by. The blade went through the 
water jacket and penetrated about an eighth of an 
inch into the barrel. The edge was only nicked 
slightly. 

The exact date on which the Japanese sword- 
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makers first discovered the secret of combining hard 
and soft steels to make a blade is not precisely 
known. By applying modern metallurgical tests to 
old swords, researchers have found that the process 
was used as early as the Sixth century, and possibly 
earlier. The ideal pointed for by swordsmiths all 
over the world was the production of a weapon with 
a keen cutting edge, sufficient durability not to snap 
in two when smashing through armor, and yet light 
enough to be handled with ease. 

The most common method of approximating this 
ideal was to temper the blade, usually only the cut- 
ting edge. In effect, this process resulted in an edge 
of hard steel, leaving the rest of the blade com- 
paratively soft and flexible. This, however, made it 
possible to cut through the sword. Tempering the 
entire blade was found to produce a satisfactory 
hardness, but left it inflexible and brittle. 


N THE long course of experimentation, some 

Japanese swordsmith of the Sixth century hit 
upon the idea of laminating high and low-carbon 
steels into a sandwich that would leave the cutting 
edge, sides and back of hard (high-carbon) steel, 
with a core of soft steel 

In order to achieve better combination of the two 
types of metal, the steel sandwich was folded over 
and over upon itself until there were thousands of 
alternating layers of hard and soft steel. Some blades 
have as many as 1600 laminations per inch of thick- 
ness. After this lamination process, the edge was 
tempered. The swords made by this technique have 
never been equalled in the qualities of keenness, 
durability, and general excellence as weapons. 

Of course, Japanese swords were not made for 
fencing, as were most European swords. Instead of 
stabbing his opponent, the samurai would hack and 
slash at him until he fell. Then the samurai would 
deliver the coup de grace with a dagger. Japanese 
swords correspond more closely to sabers than to 
rapiers or epees. 





The tang under the handle should give 
the maker and the dote of manufacture 





Before a samurai would entrust his life to a sword, 
he would put it through a series of rigid tests. One 
consisted of trying the edge of an inch-thick iron 
plate set upright in a stand. If the edge chipped 
badly, if it failed to penetrate deeply, or if the blade 
showed any undue strain, it would be melted down 
for scrap. If it stood up under this test, it would be 
tried on coats of mail and helmets, and surviving 
this, it would then be used, according to a traditional 
formula, on the body of a living convict. The ritual 
entailed severing the convict’s arms, legs, and head, 
with one stroke for each member, and then cutting 
the trunk in two at a stroke 

The whole process of sword-making, from the first 
step of procuring the iron to the final test, was sur 
rounded with religious ritual. The swordsmith would 
go through purification ceremonies at almost every 
phase of production. After the weapon was finished, 
the Japanese believed it was endowed with mystical 
properties. For one thing, it was believed to have a 
soul that must taste blood whenever it was drawn 
from the scabbard. This concept is not far from our 
own “If you draw your pistol, fire it; and when you 
fire, shoot to kill.”’ 

The legends and rituals that surround Japanese 
swords and the manufacture of them are entirely in 
keeping with the war-like character of the nation, 
and constitute a study in themselves. Swords made 
by Muramasa, one of the most famous smiths, were 
supposed to drive their owners insane with the desire 
to kill. Other blades had the reputation of being able 
to leap from their scabbards and kill without any 
guiding hand. 

The idea that each blade had a soul of its own and 
must taste blood whether it was accidentally or pur 
posely unsheathed persists even now, apparently, for 
when I was looking at one in Nagoya I pulled it 
from the sheath. When I gave it back to the owner 
he surreptitiously scratched the palm of his hand and 
drew blood. When I mentioned this he said it was an 
accident. I felt certain it was intentional, for this 





These swords average 200 years in age. 
Center one has a temporary wood cover 


be a masamune 
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IT MAY BE A MASAMUNE (cont.) 


man had handled swords enough not to be so care- 
lessly cutting himself. Yet, when I was looking at 
one of my own swords the other day the thing 
actually seemed to leap at me. It took a good slice 
out of my hand 

The sword plays an important part in the mythol- 
ogy of Japan. Some time before 600 B.C., when the 
Sun Goddess sent her grandchild, Ninigi-no-Mikoto, 
to rule the earth, she bestowed upon him a mirror, a 
string of jewels, and a sword. Ninigi-no-Mikoto’s 
great-grandson was the first Emperor of Japan, 
Jimmu Tenno, who is supposed to have begun his 
reign about 600 B.C. The present Emperor, is 
according to the legend, a direct descendant of 
Jimmu. The sword handed down by the Sun Goddess 
is now supposed to be kept in the Atsuta Shrine at 
Nagoya, but only the Emperor and some ranking 
priests are permitted to look at it. Though it is 
doubtful whether the Sun Goddess brought the 
sword to the earth, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the sword is at least 2000 years old 

Sword-making reached its peak in Japan by 
1600 A.D., nurtured by the demands of countless 
wars both in the islands and on the continent of 
Asia. From 1600 until Perry's arrival in 1853, Japan 
was at peace, and while the swords made during that 
period are as good as earlier ones, the only improve 
ments were along the lines of decoration. During 
this era, which is called the Tokugawa Period (1600- 
1867), the blades were fitted out with beautiful and 
ornate lacquer scabbards, and with hilts and other 
adornments of precious metals 

Swords made before 1600 were known as Koto, 
which means simply “Old Swords,"’ and those pro- 
duced after that date are called Shinto, or “‘New 
Swords.”’ This is a different Shinto from the religion, 
which is called ‘‘The way of the gods.’ Very new 
swords — those made during the reign of Hirohito 
are called, usually derisively, Showato 
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Just before surrender ceremonies in Kogachi. Captain S. DeVane 
holds a sword dropped by a Jap officer at the town’s outskirts 





The sword plays an important 
part in Japanese mythology. 
The first was handed down by 


the Sun Goddess, legend says 
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After the Torawa fighting. Sergeant David Hudson unsheathes a 
short Japanese blade in an exhibit on the sands of the atoll 






Since some smiths produced better weapons than 
others, their swords are prized above the rest. Per- 
haps the most highly regarded blades are those made 
by Masamune and his pupils during the 17th cen- 
tury. Other famous swordsmiths are Sadamune, 
Kunimitsu, Tomoshige, Noritoshi, and Muramasa. 

There are many Japanese books listing the most 
famous swords together with their histories, but very 
few of these books have been translated into English. 
Some museums in this country, notably the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York, have fine collections of Japanese 
swords, and appear to be willing to identify any 
swords brought in to them. 

Very few of the really priceless swords were car- 
ried into battle in this war, but were kept at home in 
special places of honor. So, when General MacArthur 
ordered the turning in of all their weapons, prac- 
tically every family had at least one old sword to 
give up. 

In case you'd like to find out whether your sword 
is two or 200 years oid, here’s the procedure: 

First, look at the scabbard and hilt. If the scab- 
bard is brown-painted metal, and the hilt is gilded, 
the chances are that it is a new, standard issue sword, 
because this is the type carried by Jap army officers 
most of the time. But don’t give up there. Some Japs 
took old swords and fitted them with regulation 
scabbards, hilts and handles. About half-way up the 
handle, you may find a wooden peg thrust all the 
way through. It may be hidden beneath the cord 
wrapping. If you can’t find it, just give up and relax 
in the knowledge that your sword is a product of the 
Machine Age. 

If you do find the peg, push it out. This will free 
the blade from the handle. Now without getting so 
excited that you slice off a finger, and with the 
sword still in the scabbard, hold it in one hand, 
point it at the ceiling, and strike your sword-arm 
several times just above the wrist with your free 
hand. This should loosen everything so that the 
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IT MAY BE A MASAMUNE (cont.) 
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When Sergeant John Sumner, tank gunner, knocked out a Cape in a foxhole fight with Wallace Green, left, and Charles 
Gloucester pillbox a grateful foot Marine gave him a sword Smith, a Jap got part of Smith's ear, but lost his sword and life 





\ On looking for “the best souvenir,” as he put it, PFC Charles Clements came up with 
a bunch of swords as big as this. He did it while forward observing on bloody Iwo 





Masamune and Sadamune were Japan’s 


most famous ancient swordsmiths 
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When Japan had bowed to the atom bomb, officers’ swords fell This 
to the invoders with ease. At Yokosuka, a truck is loaded 


handle and hilt will slip off easily. When you remove 
the handle, be sure to remember the order in which 
you take off the hilt and washers. 

On the tang of the sword there should be some 
Japanese characters engraved. If you can’t copy 
them, make a pencil rubbing of them. On old swords 
this inscription is usually the name of the maker; on 
the new ones it is the month and year of manu- 
facture. In museums equipped with Oriental depart- 
ments there will be persons able to find out who 
made the sword and when. 

Two of the most famous swordsmiths, Masamune 
(pronounced mah-sah-moo-nay) and Sadamune (pro- 
nounced sah-dah-moo-nay), both of whom lived 
during the 17th century, signed their blades like this: 





Most of the pieces being shown — guns, knives, dirks, spears 
and old swords—oare extremely valuable collectors’ items 
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It is impossible to estimate the value of $words in 
actual dollars and cents. Before the war they used 
to sell for anywhere from $100 to several thousands 
of dollars, depending on the maker and the history 
of the blade. Now there is only a small demand for 
them on the part of a few collectors and museums. 
Most museums and few collectors can afford to pay 
much. In Japan recently, several dealers offered the 


trailer, 
swords and Jap firearms, was sent on a tour of the country 


The  specially-fitted 


carrying a_ historical collection of 


equivalent of $200 for a 200-year-old sword made by 
a relatively obscure swordsmith, and in San Fran- 
cisco, a famous dealer in Oriental art had a pair of 
matched 100-year-old swords for sale at $750. 
While the Japanese are more interested in the 
history of a sword, and base their prices on that, 
American dealers are more concerned with the actual 
appearance of the sword, the quality of workman- 
ship of the scabbard and hilt, etc. Since it is doubtful 
whether you would receive anything approaching 
the samurai swords’ real value by selling them in this 
country, the best thing seems to be to give them to 
museums, schools, or other institutions where they 
will be appreciated by your contemporaries and by 
posterity. END 


scheduled for public 
showings at Marine Corps recruiting stations over the nation 
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“OK, OK! Go ahead and report 
to sick bay” 




















“There goes Ellsworth on 
rapid fire again" 








“That's it, that's it, lean 
way forword” 












































by Crozet J. Duplantier 


Students at New Orleans’ 


Jesuit High get regular 





boot camp training from 


Macthes~ band like 
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Jesuit “boots” do a little close order drill 


in the shadow of their school 
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way. Five Marines now handle the military training of the students of this top Dixie school 


Now a detachment of five Marines has become official 

The five are Sergeant Major Leon S. Waters, 
Gunnery Sergeant Wallace L. Simmons, Platoon 
Sergeant Robert Klar and Sergeants McNeill Miller 
and Johnny B. Taylor. Their orders were issued at 
the direction of the Commandant and at the request 
of the Corps’ New Orleans office and the high school 


lure, there are so many boys trying to enroll that 
selections must be based only on the stiffest kind of 
competitive entrance examinations 

Jesuit is a military academy. It hasn't always 
been. Around the turn of the century the military 
training was dropped from the curriculum and the 
idea forgotten. It was not resumed again until 


Instructors Extraordinary 


r AHAT the Jesuit Blue Jays and the Marines 
some day would join forces was inevitable 
They are the same kind of people: proud 
almost to the point of arrogance, but able to deliver 
the goods on almost any boast they make 
Just as the Marines have been able to convince 
almost anyone who can read or hear that they are the 
world's best fighting force, the Blue Jays have nearly 
everyone in New Orleans believing their high school 
is the best in the city, if not in the world. They can 
get out their scrapbooks to prove it 
To a limited extent at first, Marines have been 
training the Jesuits since 1943, but until recently the 
Marine Corps’ part in the training program had been 
unofficial. Marines usually not more than two 


had served on a part-time, additional-duty basis 
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itself. Sergeant Major Waters and company are 
accorded a faculty status, with all the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by regular members of the staff, 
including, for example, season passes to some of the 
best high school athletic events in the nation 

The official ‘‘merger’’ was timed perfectly. Both 
organizations were at the height of their glory thé 
Marines having just helped a great deal to win a 
war; the Blue Jays having won the New Orleans 
and Louisiana state championships in basketball, 
track and baseball and a South-eastern U. S. title 
in baseball. Their entry also won the American 
Legion junior world's baseball tournament 

But the similarity goes farther than that. The 
Blue Jays for years have been hand-picked. Now, 
with the Marine instructors to add to the school’s 
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Wallace lL Robert 


Simmons, Plt. Sgt 
Johnny B. Taylor relax during o break 


Klar, 


January, 1943, when the Marines first came. In an 
announcement at that time the principal gave the 
reason 

“We are introducing military training at Jesuit 
High to comply with the request of both the national 
and state governments to cooperate in affording 
students with an opportunity to learn drill practice 
whiie still in school, and to assist in putting great 
stress on physical fitness for all high school students.” 

Two Marine sergeants from the New Orleans 
recruiting office came over, divided the boys into 
12 platoons, and got down to work. Less than two 
months later the Blue Jays were in summer uniform 

khaki trousers and shirts, field scarves and over- 
seas caps. The Blue Jay uniform is distinguished by 
shoulder patches, a blue jay with an ‘*M”’ super- 
imposed on it, and cap patches, a blue *‘ J" over a 
Marine emblem. Otherwise, the khaki is just like the 
real article 

By May ot their first year they had received rifles 
from the Marine Corps and had learned the manual 
of arms and the rudiments of drill. They had already 
passed in review before Al Schmid, the blinded 
Guadalcanal hero, and many of them were about to 
become servicemen themselves. Then for three 
years, better equipped than most U.S. youths, they 
trooped from Jesuit's halls to war, well aware of the 
benefits they had received at the hands of the 
Marines 

Their training in school was a boot camp review 
But later many of them wrote from battlefields and 
other posts of duty to thank the Marines, against 
whom they had griped, for the rigid training tactics 
that had been administered. 

The Blue Jays took part in New Orleans parades 
They snapped through their precision routines at 
football games, and represented the Marine Corps 
at a Tulane-Georgia Tech contest on the Corps’ 
birthday. They have a Marine Hymn with words 
that recite the glory of their own school and corps. 

Manpower needs frequently left Jesuit short of 
regular instructors during 1935-46. The faculty 
director of the unit often drilled the boys himself. It 
was a hard year, but this year was expected to be 
harder. Many thought the battalion must be de- 
activated 
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Instead, it was expanded. The enrollment cer- 
tainly gave evidence that the boys were interested 
in the training and that the faculty, too, wanted the 
program continued. 

Attractive improvements are being made. The 
winter uniform, heretofore, chiefly consisting of 
green trousers and any kind of coat, sweater or 
jacket, will now include a green Eisenhower jacket 
The school’s Parent-Teacher Asssociation is buying 
Marine-type dress blues for the band. A little milli- 
tary science has been added to the curriculum. Each 
student is given a manual that contains a history of 
the Marine Corps 

The Jesuit Marines get a short course in the 
slanguage of U.S. Marines. The war-bred DI’s found 
that youths had a little difficulty in understanding 
them when they sounded off in the manner to which 
they had become accustomed. Now, before each 
drill session, the instructors give their charges a 
briefing, and the whole school is beginning to talk 
like the Marine Corps. 

It helps build esprit de corps. One day a tough 
little student-sergeant caught a boy stooping and 
picking at the grass during a rest period. 

**Boy.”’ he growled, “quit picking grass out of that 
deck.” 

The military side of the school’s work not only 
teaches discipline, but self-expression, too. It gives 
the students a chance to learn to give orders. For the 
Marines actually are supervisors and the boys do 
most of the drill directing themselves. 

The battalion has every rank up to colonel. Pro- 
motions are passed out only to those who have 
proved themselves. There is little or no politicking 
Athletes often dominate any school organization but 
at Jesuit they are not in the majority among the 
higher ranks. Jesuit has found that some of the small 
boys who couldn't shine in sports make the best 
officers. Their promotions do not depend on popular 
ity of any kind 

The scholastic in charge of the military program 
this year is an ex-Marine, Robert Terry Park, S.J 
Father Park served a year in the Corps, 1938-39, 
and then got a discharge at his own request so that 
he could study for the priesthood. His job is purely 
disciplinary. He hes nothing to do with the training 
itself 

“If some problem in discipline comes up, some 
thing that has to be handled as an official school 
matter, the instructor reports the boy involved to 
me,’’ Father Park explained. ‘‘ But that doesn’t hap 
pen often. You and I know there aren't many 
problems the Marines can’t handle.” 

At the start of the year the boys didn’t know 
Father Park had been a Marine. There was some 
snickering among the salty students one day when, 
in the absence of the regular Marine instructor, he 
decided to conduct the drill session himself. So he 
gave them a thorough going over. He snapped them 
too and, rolling out the reep-for-yalof, he kept them 
going until they were convinced. 

“That guy is sure rugged,” one of them gasped 
when he finally let up. Quickly, then, the word got 
around. They learned they had been dealing with a 
man from the Old Corps. 

From all indications the Marine unit will stay for 
a long time 

‘*That.”’ said Father Park, ‘is easy to explain. We 
now have the situation well in hand.” END 
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“Boy, you'd better move Cadet Lt. Col. 
Hugh Oser tells off Cadet Pvt. Billy Starr 






































Marines 


Are 
Born 


EW YORK’S Madison Avenue throb- 

bed with heavy traffic, and thousands 

of pedestrians elbowed their way 
through the jam of the late afternoon rush 
hour. The daily homeward exodus clogged 
the sidewalks with the impatient millions. 
Midtown Manhattan's canyons were deep 
in shadow. 

Threading his way through the jostling 
crowds, like a ball-carrier, 18-year-old 
Harold Bernhardt hurried along, light of 
heart. He paused for a traffic light, and 
reaching into his trouser pocket, produced 
a crumpled piece of paper. He read it 
quickly, grinning. It was a notice, ad- 
dressed to him, to report for duty with the 
Marine Corps. 

All his life this kid had watched the 
Marines and had lived for the day when 
he could: become’ one himself. To Harold 
Bernhardt, Marines were the greatest 
guys alive. Now he had only two more 
days to wait. As he walked on down 
Madison Avenue, he patted his pocket 
affectionately, and his mind was a million 
miles away, in China, in Panama, even on 
Parris Island. He thought he had his ticket 
to adventure. 

Not far away a sleek automobile drew 
up before the Biltmore Hotel, deposited 
its occupants and swept away. The uni- 
formed doorman was driving it to the hotel 
garage, several blocks away. He turned 
the corner into Madison and started up- 
town, settling back in the deep seat. He 
was an old hand at this job. For years he 
had parked the cars of the elegant. 

Suddenly something went wrong. He 
could get no response from the wheel, and 
his brake pedal felt loose. He became 
confused and frightened, lost his head and 
control of the plunging vehicle. 

A woman screamed as the automobile 
lurched wildly across the curb. It struck 
someone, and hurtled the body with it 
through the plate glass window of a smart 
dress shop. The crowd was horrified. Police 
thrust their way through the bystanders and 
someone mutely pointed under the front 
end of the car, imbedded in the yawning 
hole in the building. A thin trickle of blood 
ran across the pavement and settled in a 
pool at the curb. A woman fainted. 

Grim-eyed patrolmen crawled through 
the litter of broken glass under the car to 
the bleeding victim. His left leg had been 
severed at the knee, and as they lifted 








Harold Bernhardt into a waiting ambu 
lance he sobbed pitifully: 

“I'll never make it now. They'll never 
take me like this.”’ 

An instant later the wail of a siren 
echoed among the gray skyscrapers, pierc 
ing the rumble of traffic. Inside the ambu 
lance interns worked feverishly, cutting 
away bloodsoaked clothing. A piece of 
paper fell from a trouser pocket, and lay 
unnoticed. It was the ticket to adventure 

For days young Bernhardt lay motion- 
less on a hospital bed, his eyes staring 
emptily in the darkened room. He dwelt 
bitterly on his fate. Nobody got into the 
Marines with one leg missing. He knew 
that. He was through. 

Several days later a group of men 
called at the hospital and asked for him 
Some wore civilian clothes, with gold 
buttons on the lapels, and others wore the 
dress blue uniform of the Marines. They 
filed into the room and formed a small 
circle about Harold's bed 

One of them spoke for a minute. Then 
he leaned over and handed the kid a 
scroll. It read: 

“The rehabilitation and welfare board 
of trustees of Marine Corps League, New 
York detachment No. 1, at a regular meet- 
ing on September 27, had the honor to 
unanimously elect Harold Bernhardt as an 
honorary trustee in recognition of out- 
standing service.”’ 

He lay and watched the smiling faces 
in the semi-circle, hardly able to believe 
what he was seeing. He tried to speak, and 
finally he whispered: 

“Gee, this is really something. I thought 
I was washed up forever.” 

The men congratulated him, smilingly 
shook his hand, and urged him to visit 
the post as soon as he was up and around 
again. It was his privilege now. He was 
one of them. He'd made it. 

Later, as they prepared to leave, one of 
the Marines turned to the injured boy 

‘We have a saying, son,” he told him, 
‘that Marines are born, not made. We 
think you are one of them.” 

Then they left. 

On their heels came another pleasant 
shock. Harold was notified that he had 
been made a member of Recruit Platoon 
No. 322 at Parris Island. He was really in! 

BY PFC PAUL W. HICKS. JR. 
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by Corp. William Milhon 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Gypsy Flower 
“Er uh yes, 
go my leg.” 

Her forthright approach was embarrassing ‘to me, 
as I am a young man of upright purity and out- 
standing virtue. 

I had been walking down Ninth St., N. W., in 
Washington, D. C., admiring the beauties of nature 
one sees on a windy day, when the Gypsy Flower 
pounced on me. She had been lying in ambush at 
the door of her palmistry trap and had evidently 
mistaken me for a sucker. 

I felt strangely attracted to her. She was an exotic 
young thing with an olive skin and mysterious dark 
eyes. Her soft voice caressed my eardrums and her 
lisp, which was caused partly by her mustache but 
mostly by a harelip, gave her words a sensuous 
inflection. She had an air about her suggestive of 
the Far East, where plumbing is nonexistent. Her 
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66 You want your fortune, Marine?” asked the 
” I stammered. “Let 


clairvoyant eyes held me spellbound while her hands 
were locating my billfold. 

““Nice boy,” she whispered huskily. “‘You come 
in?”’ 

So I did. 

Do not get the idea that I walked into her trap 
from selfish motives. I did it for the glory of the 
Marine Corps. The editor had told me to expose 
these fortunetellers, and it was my duty to establish 
a beachhead and uncover the Gypsy Flower, if pos- 
sible. (It looked like a major operation because she 
was wearing a rug, seven shawls, and I counted at 
least five petticoats while she was playing footie 
with me.) 

Her mama smiled a welcome as the Flower half- 
dragged, half-carried me through the front room. 
Mama was about three feet wide and she had the 
color and the aroma of an old saddle. 

The Flower’s sister, a kid about 16 years old, 
also smiled coyly as I passed. I began to suspect 


ent seancing 
i gave his all 


for an expose 


the meaning of the large sign outside which read: 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

Mama flung a mouthful of Romany at the Flower, 
and the Flower snapped it back with a vigor and 
accent that suggested profanity. As I am something 
of a linguist—I can ask where the head is in 11 
languages including the Scandinavian —I offer a 
free translation: 

Mama: “ Take it easy . . . he’s just a boy.” 

The Flower: ‘‘Go soak your head, you old bat!” 

I was ushered into the chamber of the crystal 
ball. The room was slightly smaller than a telephone 
booth and there were rugs everywhere but on the 
floor. A gypsy considers a rug on the floor a 
sheer waste of material. The rugs in this tiny 
room covered the walls, the table, and the twe chairs. 

The Flower pushed me into a chair and then she 
sat, her knee touching mine. She flashed her inscru- 
table eyes on the driving beam. 

**You put money in hand,”’ she said. 

I pulled out a $20 bill, which was a mistake. 
I crumpled it up and threw it on the floor to cover 
my confusion. An electrical appliance shop had 
sent it to me and it read: “If you don’t pay the 
$20 immediately on receipt of this notice we will 
take legal action.” 

After I produced a dollar she went into her act. 
She blessed it, tickling my palm with her forefinger 
as she muttered the incantation, the substance of 
which was that my dollar would return to me $100. 

“*In de pad,”” she mumbled, as she tucked my buck 
in her waistband, ‘“‘you have good luck and bad 
luck. Mostly, bad luck. In de pad .. .” 

“*In the what?” 

She held my hand tighter and fought with her 
harelip. 

““De pad,” she repeated. “In de pad you been 
onhappee. Now you be happee. You get out Army 
in two month.” 

I tried to tell her that the Marine Corps does 
not operate like the Army but shé was busy with 
the snow job. 

“You live be old, old man. Eighty-two. And dis 
line,” she said, tickling my palm again, “dis line 
show you know what you want and nothing stop 
you doing it!” 

As much as I hate to admit it, the Gypsy Flower 
was right about that line. It was a scar. I sustained 
the injury in 1935 at a small hotel in Indiana, 
while climbing over a door. There ought to be a 
law against putting a saw-tooth edge on the top of 
a door, especially, a door to a pay lavatory. 

““Now, give me piece of money,” said the Gypsy 
Flower. ‘“‘I no want to keep. I want to bless.” 

I fumbled a nickel out of my pocket. She held 
it and chanted her magic formula again, touching 
my palm with the coin. This is known as crossing 
the palm with silver. The corny verse went some- 
thing like this: ‘‘Gypsy, Gypsy, side to side, front to 
back. You spend dees mon’ you get a hondred back.” 

This hundred-to-one business was fascinating. 
As I am good at mathematics I calculated swiftly 
how I could make a million dollars. All I had to 
do was let Gypsy bless $10,000 for me. 

She returned the nickel, to my surprise. I guess 
folding money is all that interests her. 

She patted me gently. 

“*Now take out everything da pocket.” 

I did. She gave the articles a swift appraisal. 
“I bless you two bocks,” she said, solemnly. “I 
bless you key. I bless you comb. I bless you brass 
knuckles . . .” 

I hoped this would satisfy her. It was very flat- 
tering for her to take such a great interest in my 
possessions, but I didn’t like the hungry look in 
her eye. 

“*Da back pocket.” 
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She wouldn’t believe it until I showed her that 
my old-style pants had no facilities aft. 

““Odder pocket ...”’ 

Her eyes flashed expectantly as I sadly brought 
out my billfold. She redoubled her footie playing 
as she encouraged me to open it. Nobody knows how 
I suffered for the Corps. I reluctantly unwound the 
chain and opened the padlock. 

**Pull da zipper,”’ she commanded. 

I couldn’t find the zipper. 

“Da zipper on da billfold,’’ she exclaimed, slap- 
ping my hands away. 

**Now give it to me.” 

‘Wait, Miss...” 

She grabbed it. 

“I no keep. I want to bless,” she said, as she 
sorted through the papers happily. ‘“‘I bless your 
streetcar pass. I bless you peen-up peectures. I... 
AH — EEEEEEE!” 

I knew that would happen. It always happens 
when somebody looks at it without warning. 

“*That’s my ID picture,” I told her. 

The Gypsy Flower recovered her composure. She 
had a strong constitution — very noticeable in this 
unventilated room. 

Her eyes glistened as she leafed through the 
notes in my billfold, the 10s, 50s, and 100s. I had 
won the money from some Marine friends while 
playing backgammon, a game of chance. Gambling 
profits are no good, it is said, but this currency was, 
having been issued by the Central Bank of China. 

“Yuan!” shouted the Gypsy Flower. “You try 
kid me. Hah!” 
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“Now, Miss... Take it easy ... don’t be hasty.” 

She flung the billfold at me. 

““You got more mon’ dan dis here!"’ she yelled, 
angrily. 

Darn right I had. My shirt pocket was stuffed 
full of money. Eight dollars, and I wasn’t letting her 
get her gypsy fingers on it. 

“I am only a PFC,” I said, with some dignity. 

“You lie! You got a curse on you, Marine!” 

I was getting nervous. 

Her voice rose shrilly. ‘‘You got enemy! I try 
help you. But I no help if you lie! You got more 
mon’... ” 

“It’s in the bank,” I said. ‘‘At home. A piggy 
bank.” 

Her black eyes were like two pieces of coal. Point- 
ing her finger at me she began to curse in Romany. 
I broke into a gentle sweat. Not that I believe in 
this clairvoyant bilge. It was hot in there. 

There was a strange sensation around my heart. 
It was her hand in my shirt pocket. 

‘Eight bocks!”’ she said in triumph. 

The money was not entirely in her possession 
however, as I had a strong grip on it with both 
hands. We struggled briefly and her manner toward 
me changed. Her knee pressed mine again, sensu- 
ously, and her warm breath caressed my cheek. I 
almost swooned. She had never heard of Listerine. 

“*Give me handkerchief, nice boy,”’ she whispered, 
voluptuously. ‘“‘I make powerful charm and I tell 
you da names you enemy.”’ 

I felt like a cad after she had made the charm 
All that she wanted me to do was tie my eight 





He got the old heave-ho from one crystal-gazing joint 


dollars in the hanky. I had misjudged the girl and 
I felt like a heel as she mumbled the magic phrases. 
The Gypsy Flower had my welfare at heart. So did 
I. I watched the hanky carefully in order that there 
might be no funny business. 

“You got two enemy,” she crooned. ‘Man name 
Bill, man name Joe. They friend to face, enemy 
behind back.” 

She returned the hanky, and, though I trusted 
her implicitly, I started to untie it 

**No! No! You break charm. You no untie it for 
ten day, bring you powerful good luck. You untie 
before den, make you onhappee.”’ 

So I put it in my pocket 

**Now you make wish,”’ she said. 

I did, whispering it in her ear 

‘“*Dat’s all you soldiers t'ink about,”’ she said 

She snatched back the dollar I had removed from 
her waistband, and yelled for poppa 

Poppa and Uncle Gizmo who had been in the back 
room drinking gin, assisted me to the door 

I had to admit, as I picked myself up off the side- 
walk, that the seance had not been a complete 
success. The Gypsy remained unexposed and my 
finances had been wiped out. It is true that I had 
eight dollars tied in my hanky, but I remembered 
the Gypsy’s words and did not choose to be un- 
happy. The only thing left for me to do was to go 
back to the Leatherneck office and swindle a 
cash advance. 

The poop deck was almost deserted 

‘““Sergeant major,”’ I said. ‘‘I would like to have 
my fortune told... ”’ 

He gave me a quick account of my past, present, 
and future, without charge. 

So I borrowed ten dollars from the janitor, who 
1s not aware of my credit standing, and shoved off 
to expose a high-class medium — one who doesn’t 
employ a bouncer. 

I discovered Madame Latrina’s establishment by 
accident. I had been following a presentable young 
lady down 14th St. for 11 blocks, until she became 
alarmed and hailed a taxi. And it just happened 
that she escaped in front of a dark, forbidding man 
sion which was something right out of a horror 
movie. A shutter flapped dejectedly above a sign 
that read: MADAME LATRINA, MEDIUM 

I rang the bell. 

There was a clomping inside the house, a rattle 
of chains, and then the door skreeked open 

**You wish a reading, sire?’’ the old man asked. 

I couldn't help wondering why they kept him 
chained up like that. There was a musty odor about 
him and the moths had been at his beard. It was 
not exactly a flowing beard, but he wore it instead 
of a shirt 

**No,” I told him. 

At that moment I changed my mind. That wasn’t 
a taxi the young lady had hailed. It was a police 
car and a sergeant was bailing out. 

I walked in and the door slammed shut behind me. 

**I changed my mind," I told the old man. 

He had one yellowed tooth of which he was very 
proud, evidently. He exposed it as he chuckled: 

*“You’ll be sorry.” 

Then he disappeared. 

If he had just vanished with a pop, it would have 
been OK. But he did it slowly and the last I saw 
of him was the beard. I was somewhat unnerved. 
My hair has not stood up in such a manner since 
that last 25¢ haircut I got at Parris Island. 

There are 39 mediums and clairvoyants in Wash- 
ington, D. C. They pay $250 a year for a license. 
I felt that I should leave this place and go out and 
expose the other 38 

““Did you have an appointment?” 

This was evidently Madame Latrina, a dumpy 
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little woman with a motherly way about her. But 
I had seen enough. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ I said, struggling with the door 
which was stuck. “I have an appointment with the 
sergeant major. Good-bye!" 

The knob came off in my hands. 

**Now, now, young man,”’ said Madame Latrina. 
“Don't be frightened.” 

“I'm not,” I told her 

“You'd better put your trousers back on,”’ she 
said kindly. ‘“‘Uncle Homer always frightens the 
pants off my clientele.” 

“‘Was hea...a...” 

**Uncle Homer is an ectoplasmic manifestation,” 
she said. ‘‘ He died in 1892.” 

“I thought he was a ghost,’’ I confessed 

Somewhat reassured, I followed Madame Latrina 
into her private boudoir, which was furnished in 
the refined and elaborate style of the Civil War era. 
She seated me at a small table and sat down opposite 
me. The huge four-poster bed beside us made me a 
bit uneasy. In spite of Madame’s advanced age, I 
recognized the perfume she wore as Invitacion du 
Wrestle. 

“The special reading is $3," she told me, as she 
dusted off the crystal ball, ‘‘or you may have your 
life for $5." 

I gave her the five bucks. 

The lights dimmed out then. I supposed they were 
out of kerosene. The only illumination in the huge, 
draughty room came from a concealed lamp. A 
beam of green light shone down on the crystal ball. 
A dog howled mournfully somewhere topside. 

“‘Close your eyes,”” whispered Madame Latrina, 
**and place your hands on the crystal ball.”’ 

I did. It is surprising how large and knobby a 
little crystal ball feels when one’s eyes are closed. 

“*Stop it!’ screamed the madame. “ You idiot.” 

I hadn’t been on the ball, it appeared. 

Furious, the medium retrieved her wig from the 
deck and adjusted it on her naked scalp. At some 
time in her life she had been snatched bald-headed. 
A customer probably. I pretended not to notice it, 
but I was careful to allow for windage and elevation 
as we resumed the seance. 

The madame, still breathing hard, plunged into 
frank discussion of my love life. 

“You should have been married,’’ she accused, 
“but you are not. You will get married in February, 
1947.” 

This will be great news to my wife. I’ve been 
married twice and have two children. I did not 
mention this to Madame Latrina, feeling that it 
might tend to discourage her. 

“You have trouble’ with women,” she stated. 
“*How do you account for that?” 

“They sort of run,” I said. 

She frowned. 

“Your whole trouble,”’ she continued, “‘is in your 
personality. You have a complex!” 

At this point we were interrupted by a rattle 
of chains and a shrick. The sounds came from the 
bed not ten feet away from me. 

‘Get off that bed, Homer!” said the medium, 
firmly. ‘‘That spread just came back from the 
laundry.” 

Uncle Homer and a scantily clad young lady rose 
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from the bed. They rose about three feet off the 
bed and just hung there sort of glowing in the dark. 
Uncle Homer was grumbling about it. 

‘“*Can't have no fun around here,” he moaned. 

The young woman with him was not quite all 
there. She didn't have any head. This seemed to 
make Madame Latrina very angry. 

“‘Homer,” she said, cuttingly. “‘Where is the 
lady’s head?”’ 

‘First door to your left,”’ groaned Uncle Homer. 

‘“*Insufferable! Scandalous!” 

Madame Latrina was so mad that she kicked me 
in the face. It was unintentional, and she apologized 
immediately. ‘‘I’m sorry, young man,” she said. ‘‘I 
didn’t know you were under the table.” 

When I crawled out Uncle Homer and his girl 
friend had vanished. I envied them. 

The medium was almost in tears because Uncle 
Homer had fouled up the seance. 

“God knows, I’m good to ‘him,”’ she told me. ‘'I 
let him answer the door, and I let him haunt the 
Ladies Sewing Club across the street. But there is 
no gratitude in him. He makes me so mad some- 
times that I wish he were alive.” 

“*How ... how did he die?” I asked, my curiosity 
overcoming my fright. 

“*Measles,”’ she said. ‘“‘That was his wife with 
him. He killed her with a lawn mower.” 

An explosion shook the house. 

**‘Damn him,” said Madame Latrina. “You wait 
here, young man. I'll settle his hash. I'll finish the 
reading when I return.” 

And before I could get it out that I was satisfied 
just to leave, she bounced out of the room. 


I TRIED the door. It was strong and securely 
locked. The relative importance of certain 
things became clear to me. A story exposing fortune- 
te'lers is important, all right, but I placed a higher 
value on my life and what sanity I lay claim to. I 
was getting out of here. 

As I was fumbling for the lights, a long, bony 
hand came out of the darkness and tapped me on 
the shoulder. The finger glowed with a greenish 
light. 

**Gug,”’ I said. 

“The old fake is gone,"’ said Uncle Homer. “Sit 
down, mate, and let me tell your fortune.” 

A strange, clicking noise broke the eerie silence. 
It was my teeth. 

Uncle Homer put his arm around me companion- 
ably. ‘‘I was a private in the Horse Marines myself,” 
he confided. ‘‘ Lemme tell you about the O/d Corps, 
back in 1854...” 

I should have stayed and interviewed Uncle 
Homer. I know the editor would have wanted me 
to. But I left immediately, and when I slowed down 
I noted that I was in Chevy Chase, Maryland. I 
might have made it to Baltimore if I hadn’t sprained 
my ankle when I jumped out of Madame Latrina’s 
window. 

The editor is very excitable and violent when I 
foul up an assignment. I had to think up a good 
excuse, as he used to be a boxer. So I limped into 
a near-by shop and sat down in a comfortable chair 
where I could relax and fabricate a snow job. I 
needed a haircut anyhow. 


I was convinced of one thing: I should never 
have my fortune told by anyone else under any 
circumstances. 

**Don’t take any off the top,” I told the little 
man who was evidently the proprietor. 

““You make the joke, m’sieu,” he said, seizing my 
head in his hands. 

One would not think that sucha small man 
would be so strong. His perfume beat anything I 
had smelled that day. 

“I don’t want a massage,”’ I said. 

He inspected my scalp. 

** Magnifique!” he muttered. ‘‘ Magnifique bumps!”’ 

“‘Thank you,” I told him. ‘“‘They came all the 
way from Parris Island.” 

““Your love bumps, m’sieu, are remarkable,”’ he 
reported. 

He was right. My wife batted .500 in a soft ball 
league. But I was in no mood for prattle. Somewhat 
irritated, I pinned him down and he admitted that 
married men are apt to have more bumps on their 
heads than single men. Then he pinned me down, 
using a double reverse headlock, and continued the 
massage. 

**Look,” I said. ** Make with the scissors. I don’t 
want my head rubbed.” 

“A good, thick skull,”” he continued, ignoring me. 
**You should have been an umpire or a Congressman.”’ 

Then he made an amazing observation. “‘ You 
have an enemy. The initials are H.J.C.” 

“*Wonderful,” I admitted. And then I remembered 
what happened during the last story conference and 
this barber’s statement proved only one thing. He 
could read. The editor had bitten his initials in 
my neck. 

“You should have been a fortuneteller,” I said, 
bitterly, as he produced a tuning fork. ‘‘What’s 
that for?”’ 

“The resonance test, m’sieu. It indicates one’s 
brain capacity. No?” 

He listened intently to the sound that came from 
the tuning fork after he had struck it sharply against 
my skull. 

**Damn it! All I want is a haircut.” 

He drew himself up to his full five feet, one inch. 
“I am insult!” he stated, biting his mustache in his 
fury. ‘“‘This we settle with pistols tomorrow at 
dawn. My card, m’sieu.”’ 

I looked at the card and left hurriedly. The card 
read: Monsieur Garcon le Touche, Internationally 
famed phrenologist. 

A phrenologist is a man who tells your fortune by 
the bumps on your head. 

I returned to the office. On the way it became 
necessary to bandage my injured ankle. To do so I 
was forced to untie the charmed hanky. The 
gypsy’s words echoed in my ears as I attacked the 
knot. ‘‘ You wait ten days or you be onhappee.”’ 

Somebody else can expose these fortunetellers. 
I refuse to have anything more to do with it. I was 
unhappy. My eight bucks had turned into several 
pieces of crumpled newspaper. END 
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NEW DISCHARGE DOPE 


FURTHER step toward reducing the Marine Corps 
to its planned postwar strength was taken as 
Marine Corps Headquarters announced that a 

pe tely 8000 men of the regular Corps are now eli i 


r discharge. 

Under the new regulations, contained in Almar No. 8, 
1947, all Marines whose current enlistment date was prior 
to F 1, 1945, or those who have one combat engage- 
ment which rates a star on their theatre ribbons and who 
enlisted during the period of February 1, 1945 and August 
31, of that year, are vee for immediate discharge upon 
their own written application, regardless of their enlist- 
ment expirement dates. 

Commanding officers at overseas stations have been 
directed to return men who make application for release to 
the United States as soon as practicable for processing and 
discharge. Men in essential positions may be retained for a 
period not to exceed 60 days, accordin: to the new regula- 
tions. APPLICATIONS MUST BE SUB NOT LATER 
THAN MAY 1, 1947. 


Latest Unit Citations and Commendations 


The Presidential Unit Citation has been awarded to the Third 
Marines, Reinforced, serving as the Third Combat Team on Guam 
from July 21, 1944, to August 10, 1944. Units involved were: Third 
Marines, 2nd Battalion, Ninth Marines, Company =| we 
Marines (Combat Engineers), and the Third Band Section. 

The following Marine Air Units were aboard the USS Bunker 
Hill when that ship was awarded the Presidential Unit Citation: 
Marine Fighter Squadron 221, and Marine Fighter Squadron 451. 
The inclusive dates for the action are from February 16, 1945, to 
May 11, 1945. 

When the aircraft carrier USS Essex was awarded the Presi- 
dential Unit Citation for action the following Marine Air Units 
were included: Marine Fighter Squadron 124, and Marine Fighter 
Squadron 213. Dates covered were from January 3, 1945, to Janu- 
ary 22, 1945, and February 16, 1945, to March 1, 1945. 

Navy Unit Commendations have recently been approved for 
the Okinawa, Nansei Shoto and Kyushu islands for the period 
covering April 7, 1945, to June 30, 1945, during which time the 
following Marine units participated: Marine Aircraft Group 31, 
Marine Aircraft Group 33, Marine Night Fighter Squadron 533. 

The First Separate Engineer Battalion has also been awarded 
the Navy Unit Commendation for Guadalcanal from December 10, 
1942, to February 27, 1943; Tinian from September 20, 1944, to 
March 24, 1945; Okinawa from April 14, 1945, to September 2, 
1945. 

The Navy Unit Commendation for the USS Wasp included 
Marine Fighter Squadron 216, and Marine Fighter Squadron 217 
for the action from February 16, 1945, to March 1, 1945. 
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SP FMF — ATLANTIC ~ 
CTIVATION of an Atlantic Fleet Marine F: 

closely parallel that of the FMF, Pacific which 
conducted the amphibious operations of World War II 
has been outlined by Marine Corps Headquarters. It 
will be composed of a striking force of ground troops 
and supporting aviation units which will operate under 
prases wasy of . Atlantic Fleet. Included in the 

roops is the veteran Seco i ivisi 
er ome eee r md Marine Division 
. —e = ts of the Fleet Marine Force, Atlan- 
ic, will include units currently operating with the 
Second Marine Air Wing. Headquarters of the aircraft 
——— a be mew | located at Cherry Point, 

. Cc quarters for the service i 
at Camp en command will be 
ieutenant General Keller E. Rockey, veteran of 
both World Wars, is Commanding General of the om 
feo 5 Sa ey ng om the Fifth Marine Division at 
ma and later became Commanding General of 
the Third Amphibious Corps in the China theatre. He 
pone Ban dg A, te ye in 1913. Prior to 
command o Atlantic, h 
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HE average city-dwelling veteran, 
although intensely interested in most 
advantages of on-the-job training, has 
shied away from the farming phase of 
the program. Some urbanites have an 
inkling of what agriculture is all about, 
& smattering of knowledge probably acquired acci- 
dentally through a bit of reading or through actual 
experience during a weak moment on vacation. But 
thus introduced or not, he generally seems to shy 
away from any serious thought of the soil and its 
possibilities. 

It would not be an exaggeration to state that the 
first time a refugee from Hell’s Kitchen ever heard 
the word “‘farmer’’ was in boot camp. Breathes there 
a Marine with soul so dead who to him a DI has 
never said: 

“Hey, you left-footed farmer, come out from 
behind that plow and walk like you had shoes on!”’ 

Or: “‘No, no, just like three rows of corn, c’mon, 
c’mon, c’mon, fall in.”’ 

All through his recruit instruction he heard, over 
and over, these discouraging remarks, always spiced 
with the choicest of expletives. Is it no wonder there 
are some who think of farming as a dreadful fate? 

Before proceeding, let us hasten to inform these 
select few that the farmer, whether with one or a 
thousand acres under cultivation, is an honorable 
citizen and his vocation one of high standing. 

The Department of Agriculture has estimated 
that over one million World War II veterans have 
returned or will return to the farm, over 90 per cent 
of them to operate farms. It can be taken for 
granted that the same DI’s, who spent years issuing 
derogatory remarks concerning the farmer and his 
profession and remembering how many men they 
put through training, will swear that the above 
figures are much too low. 

The Department also estimates that within five 
years there will be 800,000 farm vacancies due to 
normal causes, such as death or retirement. There 








are thousands of farmers who normally would have 
retired within that period, but who, because the 
war effort called for more and more food produc- 
tion, stayed on the job as soldiers of the soil. 

A good number of our farmer-veterans went off 
to the wars when they were too young to be experi- 
enced farmers. They will need a lot of training if 
they’re to make a success of farming. In addition, 
there will be many thousands interested in pursuing 
the mysteries of the soil whose only experience has 
been vicarious. 

There is much being done to help train the young 
farmer-veterans and neophytes who are thinking of 
farming as a career. There are three types of agri- 
cultural training open to those who qualify for the 
educational benefits of the GI Bill or of Public 
Law 16, a criteria developed by the U. S. Office of 
Education, in cooperation with representatives of 
State Boards for Vocational Education. 

The first of these types is formal agricultural 
schooling. This includes college training, special 
courses in agricultural colleges, vocational agricul- 
tural school work and other courses below college 
level. It should be borne in mind that agriculture 
has become a highly technical trade; every year the 
specialties become more complex and new ones 
developed. Experts will be needed to supervise the 
technical phases and this part of the training pro- 
gram is meant for those who wish to enter that field. 

The ‘“‘book farmer’’ has become as much a part 
of agriculture as the diagnostician is in the field of 
medicine. He may not get his hands in the dirt as 
much as the practical farmer, but the success of 
the farm will depend greatly on him. 

The second phase of the program is “‘ agricultural 
on-the-job training.”” The veteran is placed as a 
trainee with a successful farmer who has a definite 
training program. It is designed primarily to train 
veterans for specific skills or jobs in farming such 
as dairy tester, chicken sexer, budder in a nursery 
or in allied occupations such as nurseryman. 











The average urbanite, unacquainted with raising 
chickens and remembering his Los Angeles “‘liber- 
ties,” will probably look at one of the above 
job-titles and say, ““Hm-m, that’s for me.” It 
will be best, then, if we hesitate before going on 
and explain that a “‘chicken-sexer” is a highly 
important job on a chicken farm, requiring great 
skill, especially for farmers concerned mainly with 
the production and sale of eggs. It consists of being 
able to separate, at the earliest possible time after 
hatching and in the most expeditious manner, the 
pullets from the roosters. On this type of farm the 
rooster, chesty strutter of the general barnyard 
that he is, takes a back seat to the productive 
activities of the Mesdames. If there’s any crowing 
to be done, the farmer will do it. 

The third phase is known as “‘institutional-on- 
the-farm” training. It’s a combination of agricultural 
schooling and on-the-job training, taken at the same 
time. This is, perhaps, the most attractive of the 
three categories. 

The veteran enrolls with a school for a full-time 
course of instruction, studying the theory in the 
class-room and putting it to practice on a nearby 
farm or in an agricultural establishment. This type 
of training is open to those veterans who are actually 
operating farms and to those assigned to such 
establishments for training. In either case, the farm 
operations are used as the basis of the course. In- 
structors from schools participating in the training 
will actually go to the farm to teach. 

In areas where this program is now in operation, 
Agricultural Training Advisory Committees have 
been organized and are cooperating to develop 
sound on-the-farm training programs. These com- 
mittees are made up of experts from all the agencies 
working on agricultural matters in each county, 
and successful farmers. Together they correlate the 
program so that each agency operating in an area 
may make its maximum contribution. The com- 
mittee also recommends farms and farmer-employers 
suitable for use in the training program. The county 
agent, who is closely acquainted with every farmer 
and farm in his county, is an important factor in 
placing men on farms. 

The states have the responsibility of determining 
certification of farms and agricultural establish- 


by Sgt. Spencer D. Gartz 
Leatherneck Stoff Writer 
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ments. The state's approval of a project is usually 
acceptable to the Veterans Administration. 

For the third phase, it has been recommended 
that the veterans’ training program include syste- 
matic group instruction in sessions of not less than 
two hours each, with a total of not less than 
eight hours in any one month and not less than 200 
hours in any one year. In addition, individual on- 
farm instruction should be not less than 100 in any 
one year, and not less than two farm visits per 
month to each trainee. 

The course of instruction for veterans who are 
receiving instruction under the second phase in the 
agriculture category should include the same sys- 
tematic group instruction of not less than eight hours 
in any one month. The individual on-farm instruc- 
tion in this is less; but should be at least 50 hours 
per year and not less than one farm visit per month. 

When the trainee’s farm is used as an extension 
of the school facilities, his farm should be of suffi- 
cient size and suitability to provide economic re- 
turns on the type of farming for which he is being 
trained. It should afford ample opportunities and 
facilities for training in the skills and practices 
which are necessary to equip him for successful 
farming at the end of the training period. The work 
and study assignments in the operation of the 
farm, together with the course of instruction, should 
occupy the full time of the trainee. 

When the veteran is placed with a farmer under 
an agreement with the school, the farmer should be 
recognized as a successful farmer, one who has 
depended on farming for most of his livelihood. He 
should be competent enough to give good farm 
training in helping the veteran to get what he needs 
to know. The farmer must be interested in helping 
the veteran, and not in just getting a hired hand. 

A farm used in the training program, as an exten- 
sion of the school facilities, should provide the 
special type of training needed under practical con- 
ditions. It should be one which is operated with 
equipment, techniques and practices consistent with 


Under the watchful eye of his instructor, a Gl farm student 
gets practical experience in mechanics with a Farmall tractor 


but it’s pay dirt for 
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economic production. It should be at least as large 
as the minimum size successful farm for the type of 
farming in which the veteran is interested. Lastly, 
it should provide satisfactory living conditions and 
conveniences for the veteran, and possibly his 
family, in the event he lives on the farm during his 
training period. 

All persons serving as instructors should meet 
the qualifications as established by a state board 
for vocational education for the training of veterans. 
They should have sufficient successful job experience 
to enable them to give satisfactory practical in- 
struction. 

The subsistence allowance for veterans enrolled 
in this program is not in the nature of a dole to the 
veteran nor is it intended as a subsidy to farmers or 
agricultural establishments. The value of the pro- 
gram in preparing veterans for agricultural pursuits 
would be lost if it were used as a scheme to obtain 
farm hands cheaply. Close supervision by the state 
boards for vocational education, and agricultural 
training committees have prevented this from 
happening. 

As of October 1, 1946, the Veterans Administra- 
tion estimated that there were 59,149 veterans 
taking advantage of on-the-job training and insti- 
tion-on-farm training, of which approximately 10 
per cent were disabled veterans. 

They estimated that by December 1, 1946, the 
figures would jump to 97,898, of which 92,144 will be 
institution-on-farm training, clearly indicating that 
phase to be the most popular of the three categories. 

At the time of this writing, Illinois was leading 
with an expectancy of 11,000. This is the only state 
in the nation’s principal farming area that is close 
to the top. It is followed by Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Tennessee, in close order. 

This tends to indicate that new fields of farming 
and development of land is taking place within these 
states, whereas in Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, the older farm country, 














Herald Smith, a blind veteran, poses 
with a heifer on his small dairy farm 
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Ex-Sergeant and Mrs. Joe D. Holland form a tractor-buzz saw 
combination on their productive farm near Goldthwaite, Tex. 


further expansion cannot be made because every 
farmable acre is under cultivation now. 

Naturally, while undergoing this training, the 
non-owner farmer-trainee is looking forward to the 
day when he can buy his own farm and put to the 
test the practical and theoretical experiences ac- 
quired while undergoing instruction. That will be 
his great day. But how long will that take? It’s hard 
to say. The price of farms is at an all-time high. 
Even if a few veterans are in a position, financially, 
to acquire their own farms, it might not, in the 
long run, be possible for him to operate profitably. 

It is an accepted fact that land values will drop 
to a close-to-normal level in time; but the price 
declines will come at varying times throughout the 
different farming sections of the country. Who can 
accurately predicate the various times? The sit- 
and-wait policy, seems to be the best to follow. 

Again, for the unacquainted, it should be empha- 
sized that farming is not a pastime to be taken 
lightly. It’s a real vocation with more than its 
share of headaches and heartaches. The intricasies 
of Victory-gardening does not necessarily qualify 
one for making a living at tilling the soil on a com- 
mercial scale. It’s a case of one having a liking for 
and an understanding of the good earth. 

For those who hated five o’clock Reveille, re- 
member the average farmer arises an hour and a 
half earlier. If you usually start out on your nightly 
rounds about eight-thirty, that’s the time Tattoo 
goes on most farms.. In addition, the work-week is 
not limited to 40 or 44 hours as in most other occu- 
pations. It’s definitely a round-the-clock proposition. 

Above all, don’t be influenced by the ‘‘rags-to- 
riches” stories of the fabulous sums of money paid 
to two teen-age farmers for a prize steer or heifer. 
Allow us to assure you it isn’t every year or five, 
that one can command $42,000 for a prize steer, or 
$40,000 for a blue-ribbon heifer. 

By the same token... it isn’t every chicken 
farmer who can parlay an egg, brown or white, into 
a nation-wide best seller. END 
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Most of the men stationed at New London live in nearby towns and 
drive to and from the post. Guords at the gate check out a buddy 
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A new arrival for guard duty oat the post draws the necessary gear 
from the quartermaster store. Equipment includes a .45 cal. revolver 


Life, liberty and the pursuit of 
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On the schedule from 0800 to 1200 are police call and school. An 
instructor takes a class through the intricacies of the machine gun 


by Kirby Katz 


Photos by Louis Lowery 


Leatherneck Photographic Director 


off — the 100 enlisted Marines stationed at the New 
London submarine base live like colonels. 

This luxurious life is provided by a PX with plenty of draw- 
ing power. Although half the size of a squad room, it reaped 
$70,000 last year because of heavy patronage from sailors who 
passed up their own slopchutes where the beer was neither as 
good nor as plentiful. o 

New London's midget-size barracks, squeezed between other 
buildings, are replete with comfort and convenience. There are 
the usual offices, squad rooms and school hall, but these fortunate 
Marines can relax in a handsomely pine-panelled main rec hall, 
complete with fireplace and modern furniture, and a Staff NCO 
club. 

Below deck a second rec hall features an indoor .22 range, a 
fully-equipped wood-working shop. as well as pool and ping- 
pong tables. In addition, the men enjoy the privileges of a 
‘popular priced"’ barber shop, free tailor shop and free laundry. 

Every day when they secure. the Marines stampede for the 
slopchute where each man is given a free bottle of beer, paid for 
by the profits of the “‘golden goose’’ PX. Fifteen minutes later. 
when liberty blows, a special station wagon is waiting to take 
the troops into New London. It makes several runs each evening 
and meets all night trains over the weekends 

Many hop a train for nearby New Haven or even New York 
However, if they lack a pass or sufficient money, there is plenty 
of fun for the men right on the base because in addition to rec 
hall facilities, their own speedboat is at their disposal and 
occasionally there is an opportunity to “thumb” a ride on a 
submarine, just for thrills. 

A hashmarked sergeant described life at New London with 
salty simplicity: 

“I been at lots of posts in this man’s Marine Corps, but New 
London is the best I seen yet.” END 


War the exception of guard duty — a day on and a day 


happiness highlight the off-duty hours of the fortunate Marines 


stationed at this submarine base 





POSTS OF THE CORPS 
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Along with the. usual. recreational. facilities available ot this post Marines during their spare te. Ear Banging... with the right people 
the process of submorine mainfencnce gets a tot. of attention from sometimes results in’ co submarre ride When they make shorf’ rons. 
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Beer is free at the PX and their own station 
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wagon and speedboat provide a luxurious life 
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Officers and enlisted men discard rank distinction while they This fabulous “golden goose” PX reaped over $70,000 last year, 
paid for grog rations, a private station wagon and a speedboat 


enjoy savory meals served in the staff NCO club's dining room 
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One of two rec halls features a fully-equipped, indoor .22 range The troops’ station wagon makes several runs each evening 
for Marines who want to keep their shooting averages above par for men on liberty. Over weekends it meets all night trains 










Several Marines spend idle time watching the submarine's crew Softball is the popular outdoor sport on the day’s athletic bill 
as they give the boat's big gun a fresh, protective coat of paint ind there's a sand-lot game every afternoon from 1400 to 1500 ; 
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Maybe you re wondering what goes on with 
cigarettes these days—with all those “laboratory 





tests” and medical claims. And with you old-fash- 
ioned enough to want just pleasure from a cigarette! 


Well, you’ll positively not get 20 throat treat- 
ments in a package of Old Golds. All out advanced 
cigarette-making technique is aimed at giving you 
just 20 mellow, fragrant, enjoyable smokes. 


. So if you smoke—NOT to doctor yourself—but for 
sheer, deep delight in top-quality tobacco at its peak 
—light an Old Gold, friend, and smoke for pleasure! 


Viade by Lorillard, a famous name in tobacco for neanty 200 yeos 
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Gi the slow nod to Doldrum P. Whiffet. Last smiled at 

the age of four. Woe. Women couldn’t see him with 
binoculars. Till. . . one day the sight of “pink” on his tooth brush 
sent-Doldrum to the dentist. Seems his gums were not getting 
enough exercise from today’s soft foods. Enter “the helpful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 








Doldrum’s dawn! New man, new smile, new 
date every night. And did the smile do it? 


Com 


We-e-ll, yes . . . unless you figure Doldrum’s 20 to 1 clean-up at 
the track may have helped. Anyway, the odds are all in your 
favor with a sparkling smile. And the sound, bright teeth that 
make a smile sparkle depend largely on healthy gums. Ipana, 
with massage, is specially designed to help gums as well as to 
clean teeth. Get Ipana, friend. © 





Product of Bristol-Myers 


Ipana end Massage 

















QUANTICO IN THE TWENTIES 
Sirs 

The poem in the latest issue 
of Leatherneck which started 
with winter in Quantico in 1922 
recalled to my mind my own 
winters in Quantico which in 
cluded 1922, ‘23 and ‘24. En 
closed you will find a picture ol 
the barracks fronting on Barnett 
Avenue at that time, and a pic 
ture of none other than the re 
doubtable Lou Diamond astride 
one of the mounts attached to 
the post. This picture was taken 
either in 1922 or '23, I cannot re 
member which. I bought it at 
the post exchange for a nickel at 
that time. In the background of 
Lou's picture is the post office 
and the post exchange as they 
then appeared 

Talk about the old-time Gy 
renes beating their gums. The 
barracks you sce slept two rows 
of 21 bunks cach. A_ small 
“jinny™ stove at each end and 
NO coal. If you wanted any 
fuel for a Quantico winter you 
jolly well walked about a mile 
and a half and chopped some. 

The illustrious and slightly 
verbose General “Smedley D 
Butler, Quantico Commandant 
at that time, was busy building 
a stadium and stadiums needed 
concrete. Presto . concrete 
costs money so Gen. Butler 
used our coal money to buy it 
None of this is a figment of my 
imagination. Let me assure you, 
“I vas dere Sharlie."’ In fact, I 
‘‘vas dere" approximately three 
years with the exception of time 
spent each year on the inevitable 
summer maneuvers with the 
fleet 

Going to bed in winter time 
was a thing ‘of joy and subtle 
beauty. Judicious banging of 
ears with the supply sergeant 
meant two mattresses. Then a 
layer of blankets, greens, blues, 
overcoats and anything else 
loose that could be piled on a 
sack. None of this sissy steam 
heat and brick bulkheads. Our 
walls were inch poplar with 
enough cracks to provide the 
air conditioning 

Nope, you're wrong. I didn't 
sit this war out running a pool 
room. Being 37 years of age, the 
Navy took me and I served 46 
months active duty, 27 months 
of which were at sea. I was on 
the Franklin and the 100-man 
Marine detachment aboard was 
a credit to the Corps and ex 
ceeded by none 

Just thought you might like 
to see a picture of Lou 24 years 
ago. He was a gunnery sergeant 
then and already a tradition 

Sidney Ten Eyck 

Covington, Ky 
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Sirs: 

For the information of those 
who requested this dope in Sound 
Off some time ago, I submit the 
following: 

Former Master Gunnery Ser 
geant Leland “Lou” Diamond is 
living at Route No. 3, Box 446, 
Toledo, O. He is a member of 
the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, 


class I{c) 
PFC Ed Fink 


Chicago, II! 





PUC FOR THE 27th MARINES 
Sirs: 

I recently learned that the 27th 
Marines reinforced was awarded 
the Presidential Unit Citation. I 
wonder if “reinforced” includes 
the first shore party consisting, 
in part, of the 31st Replacement 
Draft, A Company in particular 

We were on the beach before 
some of the rifle companies, and 
after securing the beach, went 
into the lines as assault troops 
However, we joined the rifle 
platoons after the final date given 
for the award—-about the second 
of March or thereabouts. 

R. C. Morrison 
Bessemer, Ala. 


@® Your company was 
not included. Ed. 


SOME SEE 'EM, SOME DON'T 
Sirs: 


I have an argument going with 
a friend of mine which we would 
like you to settle 

Is it possible for the human 
eye with the aid of field glasses 
to see a slug fired by the US 
Rifle Cal. 30 M-1 while it is 
traveling in midair? If so, how 
many people out of a given num 
ber will be able to do so? 

My friend bases his argument 
on the fact that he sees a black 
streak which he says is the bul- 
let. If it is not the bullet, could 
you tell us what it might be? 

Pvt. Theodore A. Poll 


San Diego, Cal. 


@ The experts tel/ us 
that it is possible to see 
the bullet fired from a 
smallarms weapon un- 
der certain light condi- 
tions and from the prop- 
er position, in most 
cases directly behind the 
firer. From this position, 
the flat trajectory gives 
the bullet the effect of 
being an elongated pro- 
jectile. This ts because it 
is in the observer's line 
of vision longer. Light 
can be seen flashing 
from its reflective sur- 
faces. It is quite easy to 
detect a bullet and its 
path over the longer 
ranges with a telescope. 
Ed. 








LEATHERNECK ERRED 
Sirs: 

Having just finished reading a 
recent issue of Leatherneck, I 
am prompted to ask a question 
which may correct an error in 
“‘We—The Marines.” 

The article, “A Corps for 
Venezuela,” states that Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Jack Martin is in 
charge of organizing the Vene- 
zuelan Marines. Shouldn’t that 
be Lieutenant Colonel Jack 
Hawkins? 

Thanks for a very interesting 
Magazine. 

An ex-Wr 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


@ You are correct. The 
rest of the article stands 
as written. — Ed. 


BELATED RECOGNITION 
Sirs: 

Having read Leatherneck for 
the past five years, I have never 
seen mention of the Second Scout 
Company, better known as the 
Division Reconnaissance Com- 
pany. 

Let me mention a few of our 
achievements. We were credited 
with being the first organized 
troops to ever pass through the 
Tararua mountain range and 
also claim to have ventured 
farther south than any other 
troops. At that time, the com- 
pany of approximately 130 men 
was billeted in a YMCA at an 
air field three miles out of Nel- 
son, New Zealand. Our platoons 
served aboard the HMS Hum- 
pheries, a British mine sweeper, 
their purpose being to map vari- 
ous beeches for division landing 
operations. Landings at Hawks 
Bay North Island had been 
previously mapped by us from 
the transport PA-1. 

After the fighting was secured 
at Tarawa, we boarded another 
vessel, the Mine Sweeper Pur- 
suit, and founded a short wave 
radio station to service Abaing, 
Marakei and Maiana. While in 
the same area on D-Day plus 
1 we brought an English-speak- 
ing native from Ella Island 
for General Holland “Howling 
Mad” Smith. On Saipan, we 
were the first troops to reach 
Mt. Topotchau. I returned 
Stateside right after that but 
most of the company remained 
to go on with their courageous 
deeds. 

C. C. Carrigan 
Chicago, III. 


FOR INTERESTED READERS 
Sirs: 

I have a picture of some 
graves taken on a Pacific island. 
The markers bear the names of 
George P. Rivers and Wilson A. 
Carruth, USNR; Markham Sun- 
day, USA; K. W. Nappier and 
Carl L. Lucas, USMC. 

I would be glad to send prints 
of it to any relatives or friends 
of these men who might be inter- 


ested. 
PFC E. D. Dukes 


Marine Service Sqd 24 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


NAVAL CREWMAN’'S WINGS 
Sirs: 

At the present time I am a 
plane captain on a Corsair F4U. 
I am wondering if I am entitled 
to wear any kind of wings. The 
scuttlebutt has it that I am en- 
titled to wear Naval Crewman’'s 
Wings. However, I do not be- 
lieve that I am. Could you 
square away this matter for me? 

Pvt. B. B. Smith 
Address withheld. 


@ Your Aunch was cor- 
rect. You don’t rate 
crewman’s wings. — Ed. 


IT WAS A GOOD ARTICLE, BUT... 
Sirs: 

I read your article entitled 
“Home James” in the Decem- 
ber, 1946, issue of Leatherneck. 
It was a very interesting article, 
expertly written and very ac- 
curate except for one point. 

I quote: ““The mechanic is also 
the operator of the motor. He 
receives his instructions from the 
helmsman through a system of 
bell signals.”’ 

This was true in the old type 
motor launches but not so for the 
LCMs and LCVPs of this war. 
The coxswain handles all of the 
boat’s controls including the til- 
ler controls and the throttles. 

Howard R. Batton, MMR3c 
FPO, New York, N. Y 


@ You are quite right. 
We were fighting the 
wrong war. — Ed. 


HURRAY FOR THE HOOLIGANS 
Sirs: 

Thanks a lot for the article 
in the December issue on the 
Coast Guard. The kid brother is 
a Gyrene and I’m proud of him 
and the Corps. I’m a former 
Hooligan and I'm no less proud 
of that outfit. 

The Coasties are a small or- 
ganization and you don’t hear 
much’ about them. However, I 
feel we did our bit, despite our 
size. We're not ashamed of the 
terms “Hooligan” and “‘Knee- 
deep sailors,’’ bestowed upon us 
by the other services. We feel 
that we have earned the derision 
out of those remarks. 

Thanks again, fellows, for me 
and many other ex and present 
Coast Guardsmen. 

Jack Fuiks 
Omaha, Neb. 


WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
Sirs: 

I entered the Marine Corps 
26 July 1945 and had a bond de- 
ducted from my pay quarterly 
thereafter. It started in Novem- 
ber, 1945, and continued until 
the time of my discharge 20 
October 1946. 

I spent nine months of my en- 
listment time in China and was 
unable to make the proper in- 
quiries. I still haven't received 
any of the bonds I supposedly 
bought. I would appreciate any 
information you could give me 
about how to find out about 
them. 

PFC John D. Barringer 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


@ Write to the Savings 
Bond Division, Issuing 
Office, HQMC, Wash- 
ington, D. C. — Ed. 


FOREIGN SHORE DUTY 
Sirs: 

Would you please give me the 
scoop on how long two-, three- 
and four-year men, respectively, 
have to spend overseas? I am a 
three-year Marine and I've been 
informed, not officially, that I 
have to spend the same time 
overseas as a four-year man 
would. If so, why is this? 

I enlisted for three years and 
expected my time out of the 
country to be regulated accord- 
ingly. 

A China Marine 
Tsingtao, China. 


@ Foreign shore and sea 
service with the excep- 
tion of Alaska is approxi- 
mately 24 months. This 
applies to three- and 
four-year enlistments 


alike. — Ed. 
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USE THE VITALIS “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 


Product of 
Bristol-Myers 


4 poe WAYS to win more than your share of 

female attention are: (1) Be the only guy in 
the world. (2) Have a handsome head of hair. The 
Vitalis “60-Second Workout” helps you out both 
ways. You get such good-looking hair gals think 
you are the only guy in the world. Okay? 


Take 50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your 
scalp. You prevent dryness, rout loose dandruff, 
even help check excessive falling hair. 


Now, 10 seconds to comb. Not bad, hey? There’s 
a head of hair that will gather gals for miles around. 
Handsome, vital-looking, set to stay in place. Get 
Vitalis. At your Post Exchange. 
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lores Looking aw ou... 


Casual appraisal warms into complete approval . . . 
when you're right at the fashion points . . . 


with jewelry styled by NU-LOK. 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


"TAINT SO, | WAS THERE 
Sirs: 

I am enclosing a picture which 
was taken out of the October 
issue of Leatherneck. The same 
picture also appeared in the 
August issue. 

Each time the picture has 
appeared in articles about the 
Sixth Division. The picture was 
taken on one of the bloodiest 
ridges (north of Naha) of the 
Okinawa campaign. 

Being there when the picture 
was taken I can easily identify 
these men and their outfit. They 
are from the Fifth Marines, 
Company A, First Platoon, of 
the First Division. The ridge 
was about two miles north of 
Naha. 

The men in the picture, to the 
left with a carbine is Bob Snively 
of Winter Haven, Fla.; second is 
Incaralli of Pennsylvania; third, 
Bill Williams of Washington, 
D. C.; fourth, Kent Foreman of 
Morrison, Ill. 

Several of these men were 
wounded by artillery and mortar 
fire just a short time after this 
picture was taken. Would ap- 
preciate it if you would print 
this picture again and give credit 
to these men of the First Divi- 
sion, who really deserve it. 

Lowell R. Ewing 
Salem, Ohio 


MARINE BLUES FOR CORPSMEN? 
Sirs: 

We are writing for two things 

a question and a gripe. First 
the question. 

We have only been serving 
with the Corps for 3' 2 to 4 years, 
so are still boots. But, since 
being transferred for service 
with the Corps we have heard 
both pro and con on whether or 
not we (corpsmen) are author- 
ized to wear Marine dress blues. 
Maybe you can settle this dispute 
once and for all for us corpsmen. 
Can we, or can we not, wear the 
dress blues? If so, where do we 
get the chevrons? 

The gripe. We wish someone 
would straighten out these 
“salts"’ who have come in the 
Corps lately. We are getting 
kinda tired of explaining to them 
that we most certainly will not 
get court-martialed for wearing 
our chevrons upside down. Also 
we are getting tired of being 
told by these same salts that we 
don’t rate wearing the Corps 
uniform. We have served long 
and faithfully and are proud of 
our adopted uniform and what 
it stands for. 

W. G. Anderson, PhM1-c 
Peiping, China 


® Marine dress blues are 
not an item of issue for 
corpsmen and are there- 
fore not authorized for 
them. Greens and khaki 
uniforms are only issued 
to those corpsmen trans - 
ferred to a Marine unit 
for expeditionary duty. 
Corpsmen on duty with 
a dispensary or hospital 
on a Marine station in 
the U. S. are not issued 
Marine clothing.— Ed. 


SUGGESTED NEW DISCHARGE PIN 
Sirs: 

In the November issue of 
Leatherneck I came across an 
article in the Sound Off column 
concerning the difficulty dis- 
charged Marines have in being 
recognized as former members 
of the Corps. It seems the public 
just doesn’t recognize our dis- 
charge emblem. 


Then a thought struck me, 
why not have a discharge pin 
the same as we wore on our 
blouse — same size and shape. 
In place of the globe would be 


lettering and the Marine motto 


“Semper Fidelis.’’ Enclosed you 
will find a drawing illustrating 
what I have in mind. 

Joseph T. Strano 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ We have been getting 
letters like this for a 
long time. Marines are 
permitted to use the 
Zeneral discharge pin. 
Below is the suggestion 
sent in by Mr. Strano. 





MARINES FOUGHT IN EUROPE 
Sirs: 

I am in quite an argument 
over the question of whether or 
not there were any Marines in 
combat in Europe. In fact I bet 
a Doggie $10 there were. But 
no one around here seems able 
to prove it. 

I talked to the recruiting ser- 
geant here and was referred to 
you for an answer. It seems that 
I did read something in Leath- 
erneck about the first Marines 
to land in Europe. Am I correct? 

Glenn Hone 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


@ A few Marines saw ac- 
tion in the European 
theatre. Marines of the 
American Expeditionary 
Force that landed in 
Londonerry, North Ire- 
landon January 26, 1942, 
are credited with being 
the first American troops 
to land in Europe dur- 
ing World War II. On 
November 11, 1942, Cap- 
tain William E. Davis 
and five Marines cap- 
tured the town of Mers- 
el-Kebir on the North 
African Coast—the first 
Allied troops there. Dur- 
ing the invasion of 
Southern France Marine 
Detachments of the USS 
Augusta and USS Phila- 
delphia /Janded on the 
islands of Ratonneau, 
D'If and Pomeguies in 
Marseille Harbor and 
captured 850 Germans, 
preventing the destruc- 
tion of installations. 
There were 36 Marines 
with the Allied forces 
that landed on the North 
Coast of Africa on No- 
vember 8, 1942. 

Marines were with the 
OSS in Europe. All ma- 
jor ships of the fleet in 
Europe carried Marine 
detachments. There 
were other instances, 
but these should be 
enough to win the $10. 
— Ed. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A BOOT 


Sirs: 

I am writing you from the 
School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri where I came 
after discharge and reconversion 
at the end of last September, and 
also after a very short time in 
the Corps. 

I have noted a lot of very 
significant talk in your Sound- 
Off letters of late, such as why 
draftees were or were not the 
worst thing that ever happened 
to the Marine Corps; how the 
new greens are ruining the hith 
erto smart appearance of the 
Leathernecks, and vice versa 
No doubt, these topics are very 
important. However, I'd like to 
politely sound off on a few reflec 
tions of a genuine “yahoo’s” re 
action to a bare year's Stateside 
service. 

I can hear the cry “Boot’’ 
echoing through your offices right 
now. You're darned right I was 
a boot; and I was a boot all the 
time I was in the Corps, despite 
the stripe I earned (?) halfway 
through my career. I never had 
any trouble establishing myself 
as the lowest-ranking man on 
any station. I think I was part 
of the “‘lost generation” of men 
who were drafted into the Corps 
after the war was over; the men 


who did nothing but a little ~ 


guard duty with no invasions, no 
shooting, no sea stories to tell 
the kiddies on rainy nights at 
bedtime. 

I spent most of my time in the 
paymaster’s department, buried 
in the files of Eagle Mountain 
Lake Air Station, and NAS, 
Dallas, with the long-suffering 
crew of WO Davies from whom 
I learned a lot chiefly about 
the Dewey Decimal System and 
stacking form 90's on high 
shelves. 

These insights into my color 
ful career lead up to what I 
really want to say. Coming into 
the Corps fresh out of college, I 
had an idea that I might know 
a little something about what 
made the world go ‘round. But 
from the moment that sergeant 
started sounding off at Port 
Royal, I knew how wrong I was. 

The people who can say that 
they had a good time as boots 
are few and I don’t claim to be 
one of them. However, I did 
learn what will make men tick 
and make them stick together 
for a common ideal. I often 
wonder about the DI’s who tried 
to make something out of us as 
Marines: Platoon Sergeant Sam 
Young, Corporal Chuck Mc- 
Grath, Sergeant Harry Guertin, 
Corporal Tokarchick, Sergeant 
Paul Mayer and the rest. 

In case they’ve forgotten, I'm 
the guy who tried his damnedest 
to make a decent platoon guide. 
I can still hear Sgt. Mayer in his 
colorful lingo 

“Schreiber, you're all fouled 
up!” 

Thanks to all of you for a 
wonderful experience. The 20- 
year gunnies may not be proud 
of me. I wasn’t much. But they 
never knew how proud I was to 
be wearing the same greens they 


did. 
Robert M. Schreiber 
Columbia, Mo. 





DIVEBOMBERS DIVINING ROD 


Sirs: 

Enclosed you will find a pic 
ture which I clipped out of the 
November issue of Leather- 
neck. (The photograph showed 
a pair of dungareed Marines on 
cleanup detail armed with fami) 
iar nail-in-the-end broom han 
dies and burlap bags slung over 
their shoulders Ed.) 

In regard to the “‘secret weap 
ons’’ referred to in the caption, 
we call them pogo sticks here 
and would like to let our brother 
“‘bombardiers” in on it. We 
would also like to inform them 
(through Sound Off) that we 
have the latest pogos, equipped 
with a built-in roller so that you 
don't have to lift them off the 
ground 

Cherry Point Divebombers 


Cherry Point, N. C. 


@ There are pogo sticks 
and then again there are 
pogo sticks. Below is our 
artist's conception of a 
pogo for the bright and 
shiny future Corps. It is 
strictly modern in all 
respects with the built - 
in roller you mentioned. 
However, it applies prin- 
ciples of radar to direct 
stick to target. A con- 
cealed electro - magnot 
picks up all coins and 
deposits them in a cash 
register from which they 
can be removed by the 
operator after each 
operation. Ed. 





LET AN OLD-TIMER SOUNDOFF 


Sirs: 

I enjoyed Leatherneck’s re- 
port about ‘“‘The League’s 23rd.”’ 
(Sergeant Lindley S. Allen's 
article about the Marine Corps 
League’s last convention.—Ed.) 
I am not a member because I 
haven't been able to locate a unit 
out here in the sand dunes near 
Port Hueneme, Calif. 

In the January issue (page 53) 
Sound Off ...Sergeant Harry 
Potete writes that “there is no 
provision or never has been to 
our knowledge for buying out of 
the Marine Corps."’ Let me in- 
form the sergeant that you could 
do it back in the old days be- 
cause yours truly did buy his 
way out for a little over a $100 
in the year of 1897. I enlisted in 
July, 1895, at New York, and 
was sent to Brooklyn Navy 
Yard Barracks for training. I 
saw the Maine put in commis- 
sion and missed being one of the 
guard by seven men. Later I 
was assigned to the gunnery ship 
Lancaster, a full-rigged vessel 
which took over six months to 
make the trip between Newport 
and Montevideo, Uruguay. We 
were given up for lost on that 
trip because in those days there 
were no radios to let the world 
know where we were. 

R. W. Lester 
Oxnard, Calif 


(continued on page 55) 
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R. JOHNSON of Oxford, Ala- 
J. bama, submitted the winning 
illustration in this month's Leather- 
neck contest. He entered the Corps 
in 1942 and was commissioned in 
1943. He served with the 3rd Bat- 
talion, 26th Marines and was dis 
charged in 1946. At present he is 
working for the Boy Scouts asa field 
executive on Air and Sea Scouting. 
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“Toughest Gyrene | ever worked on” “I won't give up — 1! won't!” 





























“This ought to be good” 


7 winner in the cartoon division of this 
month's Leatherneck contest is Robert L. 
Means. He enlisted in the Corps in 1942 and 
served with the 4th Raiders and the 11th 
Defense Battalion. He was discharged in 1945. 














by Dean |. Gabbert 


one of those guys who fascinates you just be- 

cause you can't quite dope him out. But sit 
down. Pour yourself a drink, and we'll start from the 
beginning. I’ve been a newspaperman since before 
I was old enough to know better, and a re-write man 
for the last 15 years, so maybe I can help you cook 
up a story on young Meyer. 

It seems sorta funny that the kid turned out a 
hero. The press gave him a big play and maybe even 
the history books will give him a line or two. Who 
knows? But there’s another story about Johnny that 
has nothing to do with medals and the Marine Corps. 

First, did you ever hear of the Omaha Star? 
Probably not. The Star has never won any journalis- 
tic prizes, but it’s a proud little sheet that plays its 
part in what your magazine calls the nation’s press. 
A typical midwestern rag, you understand. Dyed-in- 
the-wool Republican with a circulation that was 
never what it should have been 

There’s where Johnny got his start. A young punk 
out of college, he did the usual hitch at writing 
obituaries, pounded a city beat and took a crack at 
routine police stuff. Yes, he even spent a little time 
in the office morgue filing mats, ending up down 
there about once a month when the ol’ man got really 
sore at him 

Cocky? Sure he was cocky. More than that. he was 
plain conceited, but somehow he always got away 
with it. You simply had to like him, even when he 
got under your skin, and that’s where he was most 
of the time 


V{ one Johnny Meyer was a character. You know, 





Dean I. Gabbert, the author of the win- 
ning short story in Leatherneck’s contest 
this month, is now the managing editor 
of the Fairfield Daily Ledger in Fairfield, 
Iowa. He enlisted in the Corps in 1942 
and after V-12 was commissioned and 
served with the Second Marine Division 
on Saipan. He was discharged in May, 
1946. 











It’s a funny thing about the kid. He had one 
ambition which he never realized, or maybe I should 
say realized only once. He wanted to write news, 
straight copy for the front page, but he couldn’t do 
it. I think he'd have given his eye teeth to write a 
good page one yarn on a three-alarm fire or a bar- 
room killing. And the ultimate in journalism for him 
would have been an eight-column ribbon story with 
his own by-line in 12-point caps. Maybe he never got 
over the glamor that every school boy sees in a 
newspaper reporter, or maybe it was simply because 
he knew it was a goal he could never attain. I don’t 
know. But the kid never saw a word of his copy on 
the front page. 

Meyer was a feature writer, and for my money, 
one of the best that ever sat behind a typewriter. 
He had the imagination, the perspective and the 


the kid knew what would go into it until he threaded 
the copy paper into his machine and started to 
pound away, 20 minutes after it should have been 
on the linotypes. 

““Copy boy,” he’d shout, “‘handle this with care. 
Remember son, Dick Tracy and I are the two biggest 
things that ever hit this rag.’’ And every time he said 
it the Ol’ Man would swear beneath his breath. But 
minus either one, circulation would have dropped 
30 per cent. 

A story about Johnny would be incomplete with- 
out a word about Clark Rafferty, or as we always 
called him, the “‘Ol’ Man.” The termite holes in the 
name plate on his desk will give you some idea of how 
long he’d been on the Star. And when it comes to 
being a character, he doesn’t take a back seat to 
Johnny or anyone else. He’has more eccentricities 
than a type case has faces and he takes fierce pride 
in every one of them. 

You feel like crawling into a wastebasket when 
he vents his temper, and his sarcasm cuts like a 
double-bitted axe. But I'll defy any guy who ever sat 
in the slot of a city desk to show me a man who can 
put out a better front page. His blood turned to 
printer’s ink 40 years ago. 

Tall and lean, he’s a little stooped from spending 
too many decades over a typewriter. He’s got a 
hooked nose, hawk-like eyes and he wears a battered 
green eyeshade that is as much a part of him as the 
limp cigaret that always hangs from the corner of 
his mouth. Eyeshades went out with the gaslight, 
but Rafferty couldn’t put a paper to bed without the 


JOHNNY WAS A COCKY KID WHO WROTE A COLUMN AND 
POUNDED A CITY BEAT. BUT HE HAD AN AMBITION 
AND IT TOOK A WORLD WAR TO HELP HIM ACCOMPLISH IT 


He'd come bustin’ into the newsroom every morn- 
ing about 20 minutes late, hat cocked over one eye 
with the brim turned up. And it was always the same 
ol’ line: 

“Hiya, good people. Make way for Meyer of the 
Star.’ 

The Ol’ Man would always scowl at him from his 
editor’s chair, take a gander at the clock, shake his 
head and continue to pound out tomorrow’s editorial 

The kid took an awful ribbing around the place, 
but he didn’t mind. No one ever said ‘‘Meyer’’; 
always ‘‘ Meyer of the Star.’’ He was proud of that 
handle, almost as proud as he was of saying ‘‘ Meyer 
of the Marine Corps."’ He always signed his letters 
that way after he enlisted. ‘A great outfit, this 
Marine Corps,"’ he'd write, ‘but confidentially, I 
don’t know how they ever got along without me.” 
That's the kind of guy he was 

I guess I knew Johnny as well as anyone on the 
Star, but I have to admit that I was surprised when 
he turned up a national hero. He just wasn’t one you 
could picture in that role, or even as a Marine for 
that matter. There was nothing military about him 
and I could never see him taking orders or subject- 
ing himself to regimentation. But then as I’ve said 
before, Meyer was a character you couldn't figure 
I could never help smiling when I thought of him as 
Corporal Meyer, and I laughed for a week when he 
lost his stripes for going on liberty in the captain’s 
jeep! 
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originality necessary for greatness, and perhaps in 
a way, it was those same qualities that wouldn’t 
permit him to do justice to straight news, to cold 
hard facts. The kid was a shot in the arm for the old 
sheet; he gave it new life. There was a freshness 
about his stuff that made for good reading and he 
could grind out feature copy by the yard. Yes, and 
carry on a conversation and answer a telephone all 
at the same time. 

Sometimes I used to think that he dreamed up the 
most impossible subjects for a feature, just to make 
himself look good when he came through with a 
first-rate story. Maybe he’d pick on a bootblack 
down on the corner, or some Joe College that swal- 
lowed a half-dozen goldfish, or some truck driver’s 
wife who had 19 kids; it didn’t matter to Johnny. 
And one time he almost caused the Ol’ Man to have 
heart failure when he did a short feature on a feature 
writer who had nothing to write about. 

The interviews he wrote were nothing short of 
masterpieces. My wife has a scrapbook full of em. 
Hollywood stars, petty politicians, foreign diplomats, 
statesmen, the man on the street, murderers in con- 
demned row, he’d interviewed them all. 

“* Like falling off a log, Pop,” he’d say. *‘ Flatter ’em 
a little and then put the words right into their 
mouths. Pretty good, huh Pop?”’ 

“Your stuff stinks,”’ I'd retort, but I could never 
sound very convincing. 

Yes, he wrote a daily column too, and not even 


green celluloid clamped firmly on his bald head. 

They say Rafferty has slipped these past few 
years, but I never noticed it. He got his start on the 
old St. Louis Post and made a name for himself with 
the UP Bureau in Paris during the first World War. 
Clint Tracy of Scripps-Howard and Guy Allison of 
King Features and a dozen other big names all 
started up the ladder under the Ol’ Man’s guidance. 

But you’ve probably got the picture by now and 
I don’t have to tell you that Johnny rubbed the 
Ol’ Man the wrong way. A blast from Rafferty could 
make any one of us go on a three-day drunk, but not 
the kid. He’d climb on Meyer's back about three 
times a week, but all of his wrath never so much as 
wiped the smile off Johnny’s face. They launched a 
first-class feud the first day the youngster went on 
the payroll and never called a halt until Johnny 
walked out with his enlistment papers in his hand. I 
lost count of the times the Ol’ Man tried to fire him, 
but the front office would never OK it. 

He’d never admit it, but I always figured the kid 
respected the Ol’ Man, although he had a helluva 
funny way of showing it sometimes. Johnny knew 
that Rafferty, temper, eyeshade and all, was tops 
in his line and he knew that his copy would never 
make the Ol’ Man’s front page. But it took him two 
years to learn it. 

Everybody from the mailing room to the front 
office talked about the verbal battles of those two 
as often as they discussed the weather, especially the 
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times the kid tried to crack page one. Maybe if it 
had been anyone else running the sheet, Johnny 
would have stuck to his own department, but the 
Ol’ Man was a challenge to him. I think he’d have 
traded an interview with the President for a two- 
inch story on Rafferty’s front page. 

About once a week, Meyer would sally forth from 
the city room in quest of a news story. And he'd 
always find it; but he could never write it. 

One day a couple of thugs knocked over a bank 
messenger with a satchel full of cash, right on the 
main drag, and made a clean getaway in a big sedan. 
As luck would have it, Johnny was there on the spot 
and witnessed the entire skirmish from start to 
finish. About five minutes later he came storming in 
on the dead run, dropped down at his desk and spun 
some paper into his machine without a word to 
anyone. But as soon as he winked at me, I knew 
something was up. He was so excited I think he even 
forgot to put his by-line at the top of the page. 

By the time the Ol’ Man got a tip on the shooting 
and dispatched Ace Collins to get the story, Johnny 
was putting the finishing touches on his own yarn. 
And as soon as Ace grabbed his hat and whistled for 
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“DO YOU CALL THIS D 


a photographer, the kid marched up to the ed’s desk 
and loudly cleared his throat. The Ol’ Man looked 
up from his typewriter. 

**Well?” he grunted impatiently and Johnny thrust 
the story under his nose. 

The kid spoke loud enough for everyone in the 
office to hear. 

“Slug it page one, Ed. Meyer of the Star has 
scored a scoop!”’ 

Rafferty’s jaw dropped about a foot, but without 
a word he took the story and began to read. He 
smashed his cigaret into the ashtray and pulled a 
blue pencil from behind his ear, leaving Johnny 
leaning against the desk. Everyone in the city- 
room waited quietly for the fireworks. 

They didn’t have long to wait. The Ol’ Man 
pounded a gnarled fist on the desk and his ashtray 
went skidding off onto the floor. He glared straight 
at Johnny, eyes blazing, and his voice was shrill 
with anger. 

“Slug it page one? This journalistic abortion?”’ 
he screamed. “‘ Do you call this drivel a news story?” 

But before the kid could get in a word of defense, 
Rafferty broke out his best sarcasm. 

“* Meyer, you couldn’t cover a six-day bicycle race. 
If the King of Siam were to drown on roller skates 
in his bathtub, you wouldn’t have the brains to make 
it a front page yarn. Stick to your asinine column 
and save your stupid features for the Sunday supple- 
ment! The day you become a news writer I'll start 
pitching for the Cleveland Indians. Now get out of 
my sight!’ 


Johnny watched his copy as it was flung into the 
wastebasket and returned to his desk without a 
word. For once he had nothing to say. 

A month later the Japs paid a Sunday visit to 
Pearl Harbor. A lot of the boys joined up and every 
week there'd be a brief send-off from someone in the 
ad department, the mailing room, the press room or 
the composing room. And I saw a lot of them go from 
the city room too, and heard Rafferty growl at the 
growing number of female faces on the city desk. 

The kid never said a word about going to war, but 
one day he tacked a sentence on the end of his column 
to say he was trading his typewriter for a spot with 
Uncle Sam’s Marines. And the next afternoon I put 
him on a train bound for the recruit depot at San 
Diego. 

It must have been nearly a year before I heard 
from him and then only an occasional note from 
Hawaii. He would ask about the gang or about the 
beer at Jake’s around the corner, and always sign 
them ‘* Meyer of the Marine Corps.’’ I could tell he 
was the same breezy guy. In the ensuing months I 
wrote him a half dozen times and then gave it up, 
only to receive a V-Mail from Guam, scribbled with 
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a stub pencil a few days after the island was secured. 

‘“*A great show, Pop. These Nips are a push-over.”’ 
And that’s all he wrote. 

The months rolled by and then came the assault 
landing on Iwo Jima. The Ol’ Man played that epic 
battle for all it was worth, and gave it an eight- 
column ribbon almost every day for a week. And 
when we received the photo of the flag raising atop 
Mt. Suribachi, he blew it up and ran it five columns 
wide. 

I'll never forget that morning the letter came. The 
copy boy tossed it on my desk along with a bunch of 
clip sheets and routine stuff. The fleet post office 
marking caught my attention and I read it twice 
before it soaked in. I’ve got it stuck away around 
here some place, but I believe I can give it to you 
from memory: 


"Dear Mr. Coleman: 

I am writing this letter 
from an evacuation hospital 
somewhere in the Pacific. I'm 
a buddy of Johnny Meyer and am 
writing partly as a favor to 
Johnny and partly to add some 
facts that he can never tell 
you. 

We've done duty together for 
almost 18 months and we went 
ashore side-by-side at Guam 
and again at Iwo. A month ago 


we both were hit, put out of 
action by a mortar barrage. 
They went light on me, but 
Johnny didn't fare so well. He 
fought for life for eight days, 
and lost. 

Johnny knew he'd never make 
it, but he put up a beautiful 
front. They tried to keep him 
quiet in the hospital, but he 
had one thing to do and nothing 
would stop him. He wanted to 
write a story for the Star, an 
eye-witness account of the part 
his company played on that vol- 
canic rock; and he didn't quit 
until he had it done. I sat by 
his bed and wrote it down word 
for word as he dictated it, and 
you will find it enclosed. 

Johnny might well have writ- 
ten a story about himself, but 








RIVEL A NEWS STORY?” ASKED THE OL’ MAN 


he didn't. Yesterday he was 
nominated for the Medal of 
Honor. 

Sincerely, 

Alvin Marquis, Cpl., USMCR" 


There’s a lot of drama in this newspaper game, a 
lot of laughs and a lot of heartaches. But to the man 
behind a city-room desk it’s only so much copy, 
measured in terms of ink and type. But as I typed 
out Johnny’s story, just as he had dictated it to his 
buddy, I wasn’t ashamed of my tears or of my 
fingers that trembled on the keys. 

It wasn't the flippant, the florid Johnny of old. 
He had a story to tell, the story of a beachhead made 
on hell. With his words he captured the murderous 
mortar fire, the violence of death and the courage 
and guts of a thousand valiant Marines as graphically 
as an artist with a paintbrush. And he told it in a 
way that smacked you right between the eyes. 

I put the kid's by-line at the top and then inserted 
an introductory paragraph about Johnny, the United 
States Marine who had been a feature writer for the 
Star, candidate for the Medal of Honor. 

The Ol’ Man looked up and grunted impatiently. 

“Well?” 

I gave him first the letter and then the kid’s story 
and the expression on his face never changed. He 
pushed his eyeshade back on his head and crushed a 
cigaret into the ashtray. Then he said: 

“It'll take a four-column head. Slug it page 
one.” END 
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Rube Goldberg Please Note 


Every new April First brings with it a new crop of 
fool’s gags. The latest of these concerns an ingenious 
contraption designed to raise the very high overall 
marksmanship average of the Marine Corps. 

Competition, it seems, was so close during the 
Western Team Shoot at Camp Matthews, San Diego, 
early last year, that one of the competitors was 
struck with a novel idea. He placed a funnel arrange- 
ment, attached to a surveyed grenade-launcher, over 
the muzzle of his M-1 to attain more accurate firing. 

The idea worked so well that he scored a new 
record for the Matthews range — 37 points OVER 
a possible 

The invention works on a simple principle. In case 
of an out-of-time heartbeat, nervousness on the part 
of the rifleman, or buck fever, even with the sight 
slightly off the target, the bullet will deflect on the 
sides of the funnel, be guided through the tube, and 
heac straight for the bull 

Inimediately after the big shoot at Camp Matthews 
the War Plans and Training of Secret Weapons 
clamped down on any further publicity. For a while 
it was expected that the atom bomb project would be 
neglected while the new ‘“‘shooter’s sure aid’’ went 
into mass production 

In spite of its accuracy, however, the Marine Corps 
will not repeat, will NOT — adopt its use for 


peacetime training. General Welfare says: 

“The cost of radar shooting equipment has con- 
sumed much of the taxpayer’s money. Therefore, the 
board has decided that, until further notice, all 
Marines will continue to fire the regulation qualifica- 
tion course in the good old-fashioned way.” 








A worm's-eye view of some perfect skiing form. The high flyer 
She never learned that ot. Camp Lejeune 


is ex-WR Dot Graves 
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PFC Paul W. Hicks, Jr. 
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Technical Sergeant Al Warhmen, of San Diego, 


poses with the “Atomic Rival, 


Waltz Me Around Again 


The enlisted men’s club at Tientsin was jumping. 
Jitterbug music blared out a steady, rliythmic beat, 
and green-clad Marines swung their partners with all 
the “‘hep’”’ and abandon of a Stateside juke joint. 
China had finally come out of the dark age of the 
dance, and adapted herself to the new, modern 
swing steps currently the vogue on U. S. dance floors. 
But it had taken thousand of years. 

In ancient China, dancing was forbidden. Only 
priests and religious leaders were allowed to dance, 
and then only in worship of the Chinese gods. How- 
ever, in the past 50 years the arrival of large numbers 
of Europeans, Americans, and other foreigners in 
China brought dancing out of the shadows and into 
the realm of popular entertainment. 

Now, with American Marines in China — many 
of them not long away from high school and college 
hops — jazz music is rapidly gaining popularity in 
Tientsin. Through diligent practice, and much clever 
foot-work, the Chinese girls are now hep to the jive. 
And they love it. 


Home James 


Staff Sergeant Ottie C. King of Moorhead, Miss., 
parked the long, black car of Brigadier General 
Alfred H. Noble (now major general) in front of the 
First Marine Division headquarters in Tientsin, and 
then opened the door for his one-star charge. Four- 
teen years before, he’d driven for the same man in 
Port Au Prince, Haiti. The general had then been a 
major. In the intervening years King had driven 
for such Marine Corps notables as Major General 
Charles H. Lyman, Major General Dewitt Peck, and 
the' former Commandant of the Corps, General 
Thomas Holcomb. King was the first man to drive 
for a Marine four-star general. 
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The library of the Marine Detachment at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
gets a boost from the N. Y. Marine Reserve Officers Association 


a deadly weapon 


















One of the most unusual incidents in Sergeant 
King’s 13 years of driving for Marine Corps general 
officers occurred when he was chauffeur for Gen. 
Holcomb. One day he was parked outside the Navy 
Department waiting for the Commandant to emerge. 
Suddenly the Secretary of the Navy, the late Frank 
Knox, came out alone and jumped into the car. 

**To the State Department, Sergeant,”’ he ordered, 
“right away.” 

Just before arriving at the State Department the 
Secretary asked, ‘‘ Whose car is this?” 

“The Commandant of the Marine Corps, Sir,’ 
answered King. 

“Well,” said Knox, ‘“‘when you get back, thank 
him very much.” 


Books For The Marines 


The first chapter of the Marine Reserve Officers 
Association was activated recently in New York 
City, and immediately began a series of welfare 
activities in and around the city. One of the first 
programs undertaken by the new organization was 
the donation of several hundred books to the library 
of the Marine detachment at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 

The president of the chapter, Major Frank Chap- 
man, Jr., presented the books to Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas G. Roe, executive officer of the detachment, 
in a special ceremony at the association headquarters. 

Major Chapman, husband of Gladys Swarthout, 
famed Metropolitan Opera soprano, revealed that 
the gift was the first of a series of similar donations to 
deserving civilian as well as military organizations. 
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Amputee Drivers 


The Veteran’s Administration recently announced 
that 3500 veterans, many of them former Marines 
who lost, or have been deprived of the use of one or 
both legs, have received automobiles under the 
$300,000,000 program established for that purpose 
by recent legislation. 

Cars were delivered to most of the disabled 
veterans less than six weeks after they placed their 
orders with the dealers. 

In the absence of an official priority system, auto- 
mobile manufacturers and dealers are giving the 
disabled veterans “‘priority’’ treatment. They ex- 
plained that in view of the scarcity of new auto 
mobiles, and considering the fact that special equip- 
ment had to be installed, the waiting period was 
relatively short. 


New Book About Marines 


The Marine Corps’ new anthology, ‘‘Semper 
Fidelis,”’ made its debut in the nation’s bookstores 
on February 19, the second anniversary of D-Day on 
Iwo Jima. 

This volume of stories, drawings, sketches and 
photographs — all by Marine Corps Combat Cor- 
respondents and fighting men — was edited by two 
former Marines, Captain Patrick O’Sheel, and Staff 
Sergeant Eugene Cook. 

Most of this book, which records the activities of 
the Corps from Guadalcanal to VJ-Day, was written 
on invasion beaches, in foxholes, or close behind the 
lines. 

Section headings, such as‘‘ In Battle,”’*‘ The Flyers 
War,” ‘“‘The Nature of the Enemy,” ‘The Islands 
and Their People” and ‘‘ The Role of the Conqueror” 
provide a clear indication of how well this book 
covers all phases of the war. 

To those who served there, the book vividly recalls 
the part they played in the Pacific War, and to 
others it gives a true picture of the Marines who 
slugged across the Pacific, from the beginning of the 
war to the finish. 

“Semper Fidelis” has been published by William 
Sloane, associates. 


Odyssey “High Class” 


A hot August sun beat down on the two WR’s who 
stood, discharge papers in hand, just beyond the 
gates of the El Toro Marine Base at Santa Ana, 
California. They were leaving behind them two and 
a half years of duty with the Corps on the East 
Coast of the United States, and in Hawaii. Ahead 
there seemed only a return to the dull office jobs 
they had both held in Chicago before enlisting. Ex- 
Marine WR’s Anita Tubay and Eleanor Kelliher 
rebelled against that prospect. Both liked traveling, 
and neither had had enough of it in the Marine 
Corps. They had $300 and four ‘“‘thumbs”’ between 
them. They took off. 

Twenty thousand miles and four months later 
they finally arrived home in Chicago, tired and broke, 
but happy. Their tour had included the Columbian 
ice fields and Lake Louise, both in Canada, the sun- 
drenched beaches of Miami, every national park in 
the western U.S., and every town of interest in 
Mexico. They had visited 20 states and three 
countries. 
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Along the way they had ridden in many new model 
cars, on one yacht belonging to a representative 
of the President of Mexico — in squad cars of state 
police, in limousines, aboard an Army transport 
plane, and in a sight-seeing bus. On that last occasion 
other tourists paid $5 bus fare, but the two girls 
rode free. 


*‘We were going to be high class hitchhikers,”’ 
explained Miss Kelliher. ‘* We weren't actually going 
to use our thumbs at all; just stand at the side of the 
road and select the most appealing transportation 
from among offers of people who saw us seated on our 
bags. We were high class all right. We stuck to that 
rule, but we also rode in trucks that were carrying 
pigs and cattle. And in some beautiful jalopies!”’ 

They ate at luxurious Antoine’s in New Orleans, 
and at hamburger joints in 20 states from Oregon to 
Florida. Only once did they wire home for money, 
and then only for $50. Their anxious parents sent 
the money and pleaded with the girls to return. But 
they went on with the trip and finally ended their 
adventures with an unpaid five-cent bus ride across 
the town of Danville, IIl., to the home of relatives. 

To what did the pair credit most of their unusual 
success? 

‘‘Well,”’ said one, ‘‘We simply argued, pleaded, 
and kidded hotel clerks into letting us have $3 rooms 
for 50 cents a night.’ But then she added: *‘Our 
uniforms and the YWCA's sure helped.” 


Like Father Like Son 


Technical Sergeant Sidney (‘Little Mac’’) McMul 
len, an ex-POW on his way to the States for the first 
time in over 39 months, sat unhappily at the outdoor 
movie on Guam. His journey home had been de 
layed, and he was in no mood for movies, but there 
was nothing else to do. 

Instead of concentrating on the show, McMullen 
began thinking of his dad, also a Marine. He hadn't 
seen his father since the beginning of the war and 
wondered how the older man was, whether he was 
still in the Corps, and if so, where he was stationed 
Suddenly he developed a hunch 

Something told him that his dad was on Guam, 
and he set out to find *‘ Big Mac.’’ However, the job 
was bigger than he had expected. Hours later young 
McMullen wandered exhausted into an isolated 
field hospital —- and came face to face with his 
father. His dad had been influenced by a similar 
premonition, and had also conducted an informal 
search of the island. TURN PAGE 















































Major General L. D. Hermle, Commanding San Diego, receives the trophy won by that base 
at the recent All-Winter Band Review. Chief Warrant Officer F. A. Locke does the honors 


The two had a joyful reunion, but there was little 
time for the boy and his father to become re 
acquainted, because the younger McMullen had to 
shove off 

Not long ago the two finally got together again 
Both were stationed at San Diego, where “Big 
Mac,” Master Sergeant E. J. McMullen, works in 
the base sergeant major’s office, and ‘*‘ Little Mac’”’ is 
attached to the base band. They like the new 
arrangement. The four-year period was a long time to 
be separated, especially when both father and son 
were in the same outfit. 


Leatherneck Santa Claus 


Although the Christmas season is long gone, one 
unique twist to the department store Santa Claus 
routine recently came to light, featuring an ex- 
Marine in the role of the gentleman in the red suit 

Bill Henson, a student at Memphis, Tenn., State 
College, took a job as Santa Claus in a downtown 
Memphis department store, and promptly began 
doing his well-padded fellow Santas one better 

When the youngsters came to Henson’s knee to 
pour out their tale of hopes of the big day, he saw 
to it that the under-privileged ones got what they 
wanted. He bought their gifts personally 

Out of his own paycheck the ex-Marine was renew 
ing the youngsters’ belief in the ancient tradition of 
good will — and getting a big kick out of it 

When the good people of Memphis heard about it, 
contributions poured in to aid Henson in his generous 
activity. One woman offered to help the Santa Claus 
with his own Christmas, which would be somewhat 
smaller than planned because he'd used most of his 
money on the youngsters. But the ex-Marine and his 
young wife declined the offer 

Said Mrs.. Henson, ‘‘He has too big a heart, I 
guess, but I think it’s nice.”’ 


Tang Ho Crossing 


The longest prefabricated bridge ever built by the 
Marine Corps was recently completed across the 
Tang Ho River, near Peitaiho, in North China. Con- 
struction of the Bailey type span was begun in 
August, 1946, in conjunction with the highway then 
being built between Chinwangtao and Peitaiho. 

The 360-foot bridge is supported by four concrete 
piers, which in turn are resting on 25- to 40-foot 
pilings. It is capable of supporting 40 tons. All con- 
struction on both the road and the bridge, except 
the work on the road culverts and bridge pilings 
which were built by Chinese laborers, was done by 
Company C, Ist Engineer Battalion, First Marine 
Division, under the command of Captain William 
Graham, of Baltimore, Md. 


Strike Up The Band 


At the Long Beach, Calif., Sixth Annual All- 
Western Band Review not long ago, the San Diego 
Marine Base Band took top honors over 44 other 
entrants in the huge parade. Marching in review 
over a three-mile course before 300,000 spectators, 
the Marines amassed a total of 97.3 points out of a 
possible 100 to take the first-place award. 
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Bands were drawn for the pageant from Southern 
California high schools, military schools, military 
activities, and civic organizations. Judging was 
based on cadence, marching, rhythm, expression, pre- 
cision, tone drums, uniforms, and instruments. 

Upon their return to San Diego, the Marine outfit 
presented the grand prize, a large trophy, to Major 
General L. D. Hermle, base Commanding General. 


George Washington Slept There 


Playwrights Kauffman and Hart have nothing on 
the USMC when it comes to stories with a ‘‘George 
Washington Slept Here’’ angle. At Cherry Point, 
N. C., sleeps one George Washington, who also drills, 
eats, and goes on liberty. 

Not long ago the MP on duty at the gate of the 
air station was approached by an elderly, white- 
haired gentleman, and an attractive young girl. The 
gentleman addressed himself to the MP. 

“*I am George Washington,”’ he said, “‘ and this is 
my daughter Martha.” 

The MP was first inclined to call the Corporal of 
the Guard, but the old gentleman continued. 

“*I’ve come to see my son, George Jr.”’ 

That did it. The MP called the proper authorities, 
and learned, much to his surprise, that one George 
Washington, Jr., was stationed there. Furthermore, 
George Washington, Sr., the gentleman at the gate, 
was a retired Marine sergeant, who had served 
11 years on the isle of Haiti. 

Private Washington, Jr. was born 19 years ago, on 
February 12 — Lincoln’s birthday. He is the Corps’ 
llth George Washington. 
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Flat Top Basketball 


Basketball, considered by many the nation’s most 
popular sport, has gone to sea in a big way, and one 
of the crack service teams now in operation is the 
Marine detachment aboard the Essex-class carrier, 
USS Antietam. 

From Yokosuka, Japan, to Saipan, and back to 
Shanghai, China, the Antietam’s Marines com- 
piled a superb record of 49 wins and four losses. The 
highlight of this tour was a torrid three-game series 
with the 5th MP Marine Battalion on Saipan, which 
held the Central Pacific Championship. The Antie- 
tam took the first game aboard ship, but then 
dropped the second to the MP's, on the island. The 
third and rubber game was played on the floating 
court of the carrier, and the MP’s took a 20-point 
drubbing at the hands of the detachment. 

The top contest, from a spectator viewpoint, was 
the game which the Marine five played and lost to 
the Chungking-Kungming team before 4000 fans in 
the Shanghai municipal auditorium. Although out- 
classed by the more experienced Chinese outfit, the 
Antietam fought from a 24-15 half time deficit to 
tie the score late in the third quarter. However, they 
finally went down to defeat, 48-39. 

The Antietam’s first Marine basketball team 
was organized over a year ago when the ship left 
Yokosuka Harbor, Japan. PFC R. B. McVey, of 
Des Plaines, Ill. managed the squad, composed of 
PFC’s E. L. Brown, of Osgood, Ind., captain-elect; 
W. R. Ball, of Lockport, N. Y.; A. F. Lewis, of 
Toledo, Ohio; R. McCormick, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
L. A. McCarthy, of Philadelphia, Pa.; M. L. Rey- 
nolds, of Mt. Ayr, Iowa; N. E. Altmann, of Syracuse, 
N. Y.; and Corporal J. J. Peppard, of Alston, Mass. 

Two additional members, PFC’s E. M. Baber, of 
Denver, Colo., and H. W.: Furr, of Seiling, Okla., 
later joined the squad. 

The team’s uniforms were tailored by Reynolds 
and McVey, and consist of shorts made from white 
tow-target sleeves with red trimmings (purchased in 
Japan). The jerseys are white scivvy shirts display- 
ing the Marine Corps emblem. 

At Saipan, just before the series with the MP’s, 
Second Lieutenant J. L. Carter, USMC, was assigned 
to the detachment, and accepted the task of coaching 
and arranging for games ashore. Since then the ship 
has toured the Marianas, Japan, and the China 
Coast where stops were made at Hong Kong, and 
Tsingtao. At the ports along the way the team 
arranged and played contests with any and all chal- 
lengers. At Hong Kong the Antietam met and 
defeated the Royal British Marine aggregation, and 
later at Tsingtao, an “‘all star’’ quintet, composed 
of officers and enlisted men representing the Navy 
and Marine Corps ashore, was added to the list of 
those vanquished. 

Since war’s end, basketball has become a head- 
liner in the sports programs of shipboard detach- 
ments, as well as shore-based personnel. The 
Antietam, one of the first ships to organize basket- 
ball, is currently leading the way in seagoing sports, 
and should continue at an even hotter pace in future 
competition. END 
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SOUND OFF 
(continued from page 47) 


HOW MANY ROYAL MARINES? 
Sirs: 

Sometime ago, during one of 
our veteran mectings, a discus- 
sion arose as to the size of the 
British Royal Marines during 
World War II. If there is any 
way you can obtain figures 
about the size of this body of 
men we will all appreciate know- 
ing it. 

Jonathan Lockwood 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


@ The wartime strength 
of the Royal Marines was 
3249 officers and 73,894 
enlisted men. Their 
casualties were 7524 men 
killed or wounded. — 
Ed. 


WANTED, SOME INFORMATION 
Sirs: 

I wish to thank you for 
answering my last letter and for 
giving me the information I 
asked about terminal leave. Now, 
if I.can bother you with one 
more question it will set a lot 
of us former airdales straight on 
our plane casualties (lost in 
actual combat) as compared 
with Japanese planes shot down 
by Marine airmen. If you can 
get this information I know a 
lot of the other boys who were 
in aviation during the war who 
will want to know about this, 
too. 

Raymond Guthrie 
Tulsa, Okla. 


® The Division of Avia- 
tion reports that there 
were 573 Marine planes 
lost in actual combat 
between 7 December, 
1941 and 17 August, 1945. 
During the same period 
Marine airmen shot 
down a total of 2381 
Japanese aircraft.—Ed. 


NO DOUBLE TIME SINCE 1912 
Sirs: 

Will you please tell me when 
the Corps stopped giving ‘“‘dou- 
ble time’ for China duty? I 
know of some cases where it 
was supposed to have been given 
between 1931-39. What was the 
reason for that? 

R. F. Steinert 
Newton, Iowa 


@ The practice of giving 
two years credit toward 
retirement for each year 
served in the Orient was 
discontinued by the Ma- 
rine Corps in 1912. What 
you are probably refer- 
ring tois that Some men 
whoretired between 1931 


“Just for that, I'm not going to 
pass it to you!” 


and 1939 claimed double 
time for service in China 
during the early part of 
their service career. — 
Ed. 


BUYING SURPLUS WEAPONS 
Sirs: : 

Being an ex-Marine, I would 
like to get some information on 
acquiring gear. I’ve talked 
with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in this locality but they 
haven't been able to help me. 
I have found out how to get the 
larger gear (trucks, jeeps, etc.) 
but haven’t been able to buy a 
carbine or M-1. 

I would like to own one of 
each of these babies. How much 
would they cost and where would 
I have to go to get one? 

Harry B. Crandell 
Fort Collins, Col. 


* * * 


Sirs: 

A buddy and I have decided 
to buy a carbine like the one we 
carried overseas. We are both 
Marines and liked the carbine 
very much. Could you help us 
locate one here in the east. They 
just aren't to be had in civilian 
stores. 

Donald Mackie 
New Salem, Mass. 


@ Full information on 
how to obtain a service 
rifle can be had by writ- 
ing to the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship, 
Washington, D.C. Mem- 
bers of the National Rifle 
Association have been 
able to obtain .03 rifles 
from the government by 
this means. No carbines 
have been placed on sale. 
The scuttlebutt has it 
that Winchester is toy- 
ing with the idéa of 
manufacturing a car- 
bine for sale at some fu- 
ture date. — Ed. 


OVERSEAS TRANSFERS 


Sirs: 
In a recent issue of Leather- 
neck . . . the question was asked 


through Sound Off why don’t 
we Marines in the States put in 
for transfer overseas to relieve 
the men there. 

Well, the answer is that many 
of us can’t get a transfer. I am 
stationed at Portsmouth Naval 
Disciplinary Barracks, known to 
old timers as ‘‘93."" We have a 
transfer list here (volunteers) for 
overseas duty as long as your 
arm, but no action comes of it. . . 

Of the 300 men on duty here, 
at least 150 of them would jump 
at the chance to go over. 

Pvt. M. S. Kind 
Portsmouth, N. H. TURN PAGE 
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° « « « « se more than ever before, you are certain to find 
coming issues of The Leatherneck of special interest. 
Today, as in the colorful, historic past, men of the Corps 
continue to man the far-flung posts that have become 
famous in fact and fiction. To bring firsthand, thoroughly 
interesting stories of overseas life in peacetime to its readers, 
The Leatherneck has assigned a top-notch writer and 
photographer to visit these stations to give you highly de- 
scriptive word-pictures as seen through their capable eyes. 
Think of it—a visit to a different overseas camp with 
each issue of your Leatherneck during the coming year. 


INF matter who you are or where you are — you are 
eligible to be one of our monthly readers. Insure yourself 
of constant reading enjoyment during the coming year by 
using the handy coupon below. 


1D) 0’ delay — ACT NOW, and*join the thousands that 
get The Leatherneck promptly through the mail each 
month. ONLY $2.00 FOR 12 BIG ISSUES. 


MARINES 


The Leatherneck Magazine 
SUBSCRIBE NOW! 





About 
For 
By 













lf enclose $_____ as payment in full for: a 
(please check) 

4 Yrs. 3 Yrs. 2 Yrs. 1 Yr. 

$6.00 $4.75 $3.50 $2.00 
Full Name 





Address _ 
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P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
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/ Fights inflation! “I want America 

to stay economically sound. 
That's why I’m putting all our extra 
dollars into U.S. Bonds—to help pre- 
vent the danger of inflation. To me, 
buying U.S. Bonds is just like buying 
a share in our country’s future!” 


Plans for the future! “Ten years 

from now, the money I'll get for 
my U.S. Bonds will help to send my 
kids to college, or buy our family a 
new home. I think that buying— and 
holding— U.S. Bonds is the wisest 
thing a family man can do. That’s why 
we're buying plenty of Bonds now!” 
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PICTURE QUIZ: 


Which one of these people gives the 
right reason for buying U.S. Bonds ? 





I 


mati ii i ie ae at ns bcs 


( ANSWER BELOW ) 


Rainy day! “Maybe a rainy day’s 
coming for me. Maybe it isn’t. But 
I'm taking no chances. That’s why I’m 
buying all the U.S. Bonds I can 
through my Payroll Savings Plan. No 
matter what the future brings, you bet 


won't be sorry I saved!” 


THE ANSWER 


Every one of these people 
gives the “right” reason —be- 
cause there’s more than one 
right reason for buying U.S. 
Bonds. 


Whichever way you buy 
them—through Payroll Sav- 
ings, or your local bank or 
post office— U.S. Bonds are the 
best investment you can make! 


ea ae ES 


-— eS —_-—-—-— -— — ~—/) 


SAVE THE EASY WAY. 
BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 





SOUND OFF (cont.) 





The Leatherneck is in- 
terested in obtaining 
information on the 
unusual sort of post - 
war job held by former 
Marines. A former 
sergeant is making 
money from a chem- 
ical formula capable 
of making fishing 
worms pop out of the 
ground. Another, a 
disabled veteran, is 
building homes for 
veterans from surplus 
gliders and the crates 
they came in. These 
are examples of the 
sort of story material 
we are looking for. — 
Eds. 











GOODBYE, HABBA-HABBA 


Sirs: 

In the year 1904 at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair (Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition), at the 
African Village, a head hunter 
would yell hah-bah, hah-bah, 
hah-bah, especially when the 
ladies passed. 

Later at the Monroe Theater, 
2810 Chippewa Street, here in 
St. Louis, about 1906 or 1907, 
there was a wild man from 
Borneo who yelled the same 
thing. 

Add these if you wish to the 
Habba-Habba explanations. 

I am 54 years of age. My son, 
Glenn Milton, was recently dis- 
charged from that *great outfit 
we call the Marine Corps and I 
have taken the liberty to write 
you. 

Walter O. Sturtz 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A 





Sirs: 

I'd like to add another ex- 
planation for those Habba- 
Habba stories. 

Nat Lincoln, the dancer, once 
decided to do research on dance 
techniques practiced in deepest 
Africa. After making friends 
with a tribe known as the Ban- 
tus, they put on a dance in his 
honor. A native girl who had 
danced until she fell into a death- 
like trance, was revived by a 
witch doctor and commanded to 
speak. Her first words were 
haba hubba — magic words sup- 
posed to bring good luck to Lin- 
coln wherever he went. 

Try as he might to put the 
words into common usage, Nat 
Lincoln could not make them 
popular until years later. By the 
end of war, they were pretty well 
established. 

W. M. Barnes 
Kansas City, Mo. 


@ We have kicked Hab- 
ba-Habba around the 
Orient, deepest Africa 
and the United States. 
Many explanations have 
been offered, none too 
convincing, and now 
we're giving the expres- 
sion back to the natives. 
— Ed. 





BOOT CAMP — A LA CARTE 
Sirs: 

In the article, ““The New Ma- 
rine Corps,’”’ November issue, 
you state that a new Marine has 
to go to Parris Island for 12 
weeks of boot camp. But in the 
pamphlet, “‘What the Marine 
Corps Offers,” it says that boot 
camp lasts for eight weeks. 
Which is it — eight or 12? 

On page 27, also in the No- 
vember issue of Leatherneck, 
under an illustration, you state 
that Marines are wearing their 
new dress blues. But in the Sep- 
tember issue, it says that new 
dress blues have a belt matching 
the color of the uniform. In the 
picture, I distinctly saw the 
Marines wearing white belts. 

What about it? 

Bruce L. Lupold 
Dearborn, Mich. 


@ Boot camp is still 
eight weeks, but it is 
scheduled to go to 12 
soon. Both white and 
matching belts may be 
worn with the new uni- 
form, depending upon 
the occasion. This was 
illustrated in the pic- 
ture on page 7. Ed. 


THOSE HOLLYWOOD MARINES 
Sirs: 

The 18 months I was in the 
Corps, I had my gripes along 
with the rest of the guys. How- 
ever, I learned to wear the uni- 
form properly and respected it. 
I just saw the movie “‘No. Leave 
No Love”’ and it disgusted me 
to see the way the greens and 
blues were being worn, especially 
the blues. 

As long as the movies think 
that Marines are good material 
for their screen presentations, 
they should try to make their 
actors look like Marines. A Ma- 
rine is supposed to shine every- 
thing on his uniform that will 
take polish....At least that's 
the way it was in seagoing. Even 
the stocks of our rifles shone like 
mirrors. 

Marines, even in the movies, 
should look like Marines. 

Bill Inman 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
o-: < 
Sirs: 

I have just seen a movie about 
the Marine Corps Raiders. It 
showed Corps paratroopers mak- 
ing an airborne landing on some 
Pacific island. 

I have been in the Corps since 
1942 and I don’t recall having 
either heard or read of such a 
landing. Could you tell me when 
and where it might have taken 
place? 

Corps. A. J. Childress 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ The movie referred to 
is ‘‘Gung Ho,’’ patterned 
after Colonel Carlson’s 
Raiders. The airborne 
landing was purely a 
filmdom fantasy. — Ed. 


LEATHERNECK TAKES A BOW 
Sirs: 

For several years I have been 
curious to know the Marine 
Corps’ definition of “SOS,” and 
after reading your last issue in 
which you defined it as “Save 
Our Souls,” I was truly en- 
lightened. 

I couldn’t help but wonder 
just how you would get out of 
that one, but I must admit you 
did it nicely. The answer was 
very good. 

My hat is off to you people. 

Master Sergeant C. P. Hare 
Washington, D. C. 

















ring does not satisfy. 


SOLID STERLING 56 ns 


SILVER RING GOLD RING 


Price includes ALL taxes and delivery. Ne C.0.D. 


For ring size send string loop that fits finger. 


Dept. 15, 10 M St., 
LANDSEAIRE SERVICE *e!. ‘5, 10 Morey 


Representatives Wanted 


HANDSOME INSIGNIA RINGS 
one of Shoulder-Patches. in Colors! 


Thousands of Overseas Vet- 
erons wear these ‘Buddy’ In- 
signia Rings ond prefer them 
te discharge buttons. Every 
“Buddy” ring handcrafted of 
finest quality. Rings available 
for Army, A.A.F., Navy and 
Marine Units. Money back if 


1K NATURAL $30 
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A. M. BOLOGNESE 
and SONS 


TAILOR AND 
HABERDASHER 


QUANTICO, VA. 


PETER BAIN BELTS 











Why take a chance? 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK 
is safe milk 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia, by 
Farmers Creamery CO., inc. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 











|. GOLDBERG & CO. 


Outfitters to Marines for 26 Years 


@ Complete Stock 
of Uniforms, Caps 
and Accessories 


Write for FREE Catalog 
429 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 6. PA. 
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Mothersills 


Used for over och Soemmpne 
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all forms of nausea. A tial will 
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MOTHERSHL'S, 498 Lafayette St. Hew Verh. 2 fi. ¥. 
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Following are condensations of letters written 
to the Sound Off editor by relatives of Marines 
who died during the war, seeking information 


concerning their deaths. 


: i a a a a a ie a a a a ae 


Mrs. Stella Jones, 231 Wil- 
moth Avenue, Ames, Ia., con- 
cerning her son, Sergeant War- 
ren H. Jones, Company B, Ist 
Battalion, 28th Regiment, Fifth 
Marine Division, who was killed 
on Iwo Jima. 


” ee 
Mrs. Horse Von Egidy, — 
Atlantic St., Stamford, 


about her son, PFC Richard 
Von Egidy, F Company, 2nd 
Battalion, Twenty-sixth Ma- 
rines, killed on Iwo Jima. 

* * * 


Joseph D. Owen, E-2107 Heroy 
Ave., Spokane 14, Wash., con- 
cerning her son, PFC Edward F. 
Owen, Headquarters Company, 
2nd Battalion, Second Marines, 
killed on Saipan. 

. = 7 


Mrs. Mulford Martin, West- 
minster Rd., Saxtons River, Vt., 
about her son, PFC Stephen 
Martin, Headquarters Company, 
lst Battalion, Twenty-sixth Ma- 
rines, killed on Iwo Jima. 

.* ¢& * 


Nicholas Netreba, 183 Pine 
Place, Stapleton, S. I., N. Y., 
concerning a buddy, Philip A. 
Nolon, formerly of F Company, 
2nd Battalion, Eighth Marines, 
who died of wounds received at 
Tarawa. 

* « 

Murray K. Robeson, 3817 
Lower Beaver Rd., Des Moines, 
Ia., about his son, PFC Murray 
C. Robison, B Company, Ist 
Battalion, First Marine Divi- 
sion, killed on Okinawa. 

e 2-4 


Mr. and Mrs» John Boroski, 
524 S. Spaulding St., Spring Val- 
ley, Ill., about their son, PFC 
John F. Boroski, B Company, 
lst Battalion, First Marines, re- 
ported missing in action and 
later dead, Palau Islands. 

. 6» «6 


Miss Ann V. Moran, 278 Tink- 
ham St., New Bedford, Mass., 
concerning her brother, PFC 
Francis Moran, First Marine 
Division, killed on Guadalcanal. 
Before going overseas, his address 
was L-3-5 Fleet Marine Force. 

* * * 


Miss Marie C. Cordy, 510 Ann 
Ave., Niles, Ohio, concerning the 
death of her brother, Pvt. Frank 
J. Cordy, Company D, 30th 
Replacement Draft, Fourth Divi- 
sion, on Iwo Jima, February 26, 
1945. 

« * o 

Mrs. Bunar Vista Miley, Box 
359, Philadelphia, Miss., about 
her son, PFC Clifton Spencer 
Miley, taken prisoner on the 
Philippines and removed to 
POW Camp No. 1. 


Mrs. Enid L. Yrttima, 6222S. 
Gove Ave., Tacoma, Wash., con- 
cerning the death on Iwo Jima 
of her brother, Corporal Lyle C. 
Sheen, B Company, Ist Battal- 
ion, 2ist Marines. 

**¢ 


Miss Irene Chapman, Tem- 
ple, Tex., about the death of a 
friend, PFC William H. Hall- 
ford, Jr., Company C, Ist Bat- 
talion, Fifth Marines, who died 
on Okinawa. Also any member 
of the First Marine Division. 





Mrs. Dee Cole, 102 W. Ed- 
wards St., Olney, Tex., about her 
son PFC Chester L. Cole, A 
Company, Ist Battalion, Ninth 
Marines, killed on Iwo Jima. 

ees 


Mrs. Reba L. Moses, Box 695, 
Alto, Tex., about her son, PFC 
Marshall S. Lovell, Company F, 
2nd Battalion, 24th Marines, 
killed on Saipan July 11, 1946. 


John H. Fain, Box 5516, Ft. 
Worth 8, Tex., about his brother, 
Corporal Charies Fain, Com- 
pany G, 2nd Battalion, First 
Marine Division, killed on Oki- 
nawa. 

#8 

Owen Harman, 3219 White 
Oak Street, El Paso, Tex., con- 
cerning his son, Harper Patrick 
Harman, Company I, 3rd Bat- 
talion, Sixth Regiment, Second 
Marine Division, who was killed 
on Saipan November 16, 1944. 


id . * 


Mrs. J. B. Goar, Route No. 3, 
Hamilton, Tex., concerning the 
death of her son, PFC Owen C. 
Goar, Company I, 3rd Battalion, 
2ist Marines, reported killed 
aboard the USS McKean No- 
vember 17, 1943. 


Fred L. Minch, R.R. No. 1, 
Box 21, Sumner, Wash., about 
PFC Claude A. Grove, 10th 
Marines, Second Division, killed 
on Saipan. 

*** 

Mrs. L. B. Simmons, 708 
Hamilton Street, Houston, Tex., 
concerning the death of her son, 
PFC Roy L. Shoptan, Jr., Com- 
pany H, 3rd Battalion, 28th 
Marines, on Iwo Jima. 

*** 


Mrs. J. Duggan, about the 
death of her son, PFC Patrick 
Duggan, FMF Regimental 
Weapons Company, 25th Ma- 
rines, Fourth Division, on Sai- 
pan July 7, 1944. 

sts 


Mrs. Irene Ant, 8307 S. Marsh- 
field Avenue, Chicago 20, IIl., 
about her son, PFC John W. 
Ant, Company L, 3rd Battalion, 
22nd Marines, killed on Guam. 

ee 


Mrs. J. A. Noland, Box 697, 
Homer, La., about her son, Cor- 
poral Earl C. Noland, Company 
C, 10th Amphibious Trac Bat- 
talion, killed on Iwo Jima. 


ss # 


Mrs. Carrie Toland, 816 E. 
23rd Street, Little Rock, Ark., 
about the death of her son, PFC 
Clinton P. Toland, Jr., Com- 
pany A, Ist Battalion, 28th 
Marines, on Iwo Jima. 

**es 


Mrs. Grace A. Rykal, Cadott, 
Wis., concerning the death of 
her son, PFC Robert E. Larsen, 
Company K, 3rd Battalion, 
22nd Marines, on Okinawa. 


*?2. 


Mrs. Annie M. Hendrix, Box 
667, Trion, Ga., about her son, 
PFC Walter Hendrix, Company 
B, 1st Battalion, Third Marines, 
who was killed on Guam August 
24, 1944. 

TURN PAGE 
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I; you're a trained man. Leathernecx. 
the world makes way for you. In the 
Marine Corps. training means better 
pay and higher ranking. In industry. 
too, it means more money and more 
responsible jobs. 

The Marine Corps Institute is your 
route to training . . . set up especially 
for you. M.C.I. has been operating for 
more than a quarter of a century and 
thousands of Marines have benefited 
through completing courses. 

Join them now. Act today! 


Here are a few of the courses 
you may study 
Accounteacy—C. P. A. Practical Electricion 

. RADIO — Genera! — 


A Operating — 
Aviation Mechanics ae 
Civil Engineering eaten” 
_— Engines Refrigeration 
rawing = 
Wtigh Schoo! Subjects Sectoneria! 
LANGUAGES—French— Surveying and 
Spanish Toolmaking 
Mathematics and Electric 


For enrolment application blanks and 
full information, write new to — 


U. S$. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 


Merine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 


NOTE: Since the Marine Corps Institute was first 
founded, the International Correspondence Schools of 
Seranton, Pa., have had the privilege of supplying the 
institute and Marines with certain lessen texts and 
services. it is to the ftastitute and the Marine Corp 
that 1.C.S. dedicates the abeve message. 
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A ring you'll be proud of 
Available with insignia of 
Ist to 6th Marine Division 
in authentic colors. (Speci- 
fy division desired) 


$3.95 


TO FIND RING SIZE: Cut @ strip of paper 
about 4 inch wide at the point where ends 
just meet wher drawn around ring finger 
Altach this to your order. 





© FREE CATALOG 


Hundreds of values in 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
JEWELRY ! “Love Bird" & 
“Lady Crosby” Diamond 
Rings — BULOVA — BENRUS 
—otner famous watches— 
Rogers—Community Silver. 
were and Gifts. CON. 
VENIENT CREDIT TERMS 
TOO IF DESIRED! Send 
for YOURS NOW! 











Cc M BRADBURY, Pres 
f 


186 Joralemon St. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


“Serving The Services Since 1918" | 

















Help us send 
you all your 
Leathernecks! 
f you move, 
mail in your 
address — old 
and new — to: 
PO Box 1918, 
Wash. 13, D.C. 
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“OH, MY! 
iM 
GLAD 
MY 
SHOES 
ARE 
SHINED”’ 








_ 
know I can pass inspection 
with that good GRIFFIN shine 


on my shoes. You can’t look 





your best without one. can 











GRIFFIN 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN SHOE POLISH 








SOUND OFF (cont.) 
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The following first-named persons seek in- 
formation concerning the whereabouts of the 


second-named. 


Ex-Corporal W. S. Dalton, 320 
North Henderson, Fort Warth 3, 
Tex., from his old buddies of 
Baker Company, 2nd Tank Bat- 
talion, and B Company, Ist Bat 

talion, Twenty-fourth Marines 
while on Saipan and Tinian 

* > * 


Jack L. Garwig, 137 Hazel 
Ave., Ellwood City, Pa., from 
John P. Boyle, Georgetown, or 
Bertocci, Hoboken, N. J., both 
of F-2-24. 

* * * 

S. Nichter, 7144 S. Mozart, 
Chicago 29, Ill., from Peter S 
Scaffidi, whose last residence was 
2221 Arthur St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


7 *. > 


Walter P. Beahn, 615 S. Law- 
rence St., Montgomery 5, Ala., 
from Sergeant Sanders (Sander- 
son) who was attached to H & 
S Company, Seventh Regiment, 
First Marine Division 

+ a o 


Jack Babinger, 88 Jamestown 
St., Gowanda, N. Y., from Ma- 
rines who belonged to Platoon 
643 at Parris Island, December 
25, 1944. 

. * > 

Donald A. Vosiko, 102 Almond 
St., Medford, Ore., from buddies 
with whom he served on Peleliu 
and Okinawa in C Company, 
3rd Armored Amphibious Bat- 
talion, or Company D of the 
First Marine Division 

* * * 


Bill R. Wright, Box 217, 
Leonard, Tex., from somebody 
who was with Headquarters 
Company, 2nd Battalion, Sixth 
Regiment, 1942 to 1944. 


> *. * 


Donald E. McAlister, Dover, 
Ark., from John C. Ford, USN, 
a former corpsman of K Battery, 
ith Battalion, Thirteenth Ma- 
rines 

. * > 

Ralph Churchill, 49th Infantry 
Scout Dog Platoon, 82nd Air 
borne Division, Ft. Bragg, N.C., 
from Marine Gunner Travis M. 
Handcock with whom he served 
from 1929 to 1935 

> > * 


W.E. Pickering, 135 N. Scovill 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill., from Cap- 
tain W. K. “Big Red” Brown of 
C Company, Ist Corps MT Bat 
talion and later of the 5th FD. 


rT? rewew?#FeeEe P+ 2 ee Ss 


Guy Consolazio, 1598 Rich- 
mond Ave., Staten Island, N. Y., 
from Lester Farmer, C Company, 
Ist Battalion, Ninth Marines. 

_ > > 


Solomon Waldrop, Jr., 12913 
Nimitz St., Houston, Tex., for- 
merly with F Battery, 2nd Bat- 
talion, Eleventh Marines, from 
some of his old buddies 

* * * 


Ben B. Wise, 908 lith St., 
Bessemer, Ala., from any Marine 
who was in H Company, 3rd 
Battalion, Twenty-eighth Ma- 


rines. 
* * > 


Bernard Fishkin, 202 SW Sev- 
enth Ave., Miami 36, Fia., for- 
merly with H & S Company, Ist 
Amph Battalion, First Division, 
from some member of his old 
outfit. 

* * 

Men who were in Dog Battery, 
6th Defense Battalion, can get in 
touch with Larry H. Klaus at 
Brady, Texas 

* * 


Al “Buster” Corrado, Oak- 
land St., Medway, Mass., would 
like the Marine from whom he 
borrowed the three pounds in 
Australia to contact him for pay- 
ment. He would also like to hear 
from any of the other Marines 
from L-3-1. 


* * . 


Mrs. Frank Winters, 802 92nd 
St., Niagara Falls, N. Y., about 
her son, Pvt. Travers G. Winters, 
Company I, 3rd Battalion, Fifth 
Marines, killed on Okinawa. She 
would especially like to hear 
from his closest friend, John Vas, 
formerly of the Sixth Division, 
whose last known address was in 
Chicago, Ill. 

* * * 


Mrs. John D. Stevenson, 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y., concern- 
ing her son, First Lieutenant 
Robert E. Stevenson, A Com- 
pany, 4th Tank Battalion, 
Fourth Marine Division, killed 
on Saipan. She asks Sergeant 
Samuel Keith Taylor to contact 
her. 


s 


+ * « 


John S. Morgan, Cranford 
Apt. 4, Ames, Ia., from Eugene 
Wamsley and any other buddies 
of Company G, 2nd Battalion, 
Twenty-second Marines. 

END 








































“Sir, |have a few complaints I'd like to make 
about this chow situation!” 
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NO ONE IS 
SAFE FROM 


CANCER 


This year, 184,300 Americans 
will die of Cancer . .. one 
every three minutes, 

io 


be saved thru early detection 


. one in three could 


and prompt treatment. 


PROTECT YOURSELF! 
CANCER’S DANGER SIGNALS 
1. Amy sore that deex not heal, 


particularly about the tongue, 
mouth or lips. 


. A painless lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast, lip or 
tongue. 


3. Progres-ive change in the col- 
or or size of a wart or mole. 

1. Persistent indigestion. 

. Persi-tent hearsenexs, un- 
explained cough, or difficulty 
in «wallowing. 


i) 


6. Bleody discharge from the 
nipple or irrexular bleeding 
from any of the natural bedy 
openings. 


7. Amy radical change in normal 
bowel habits. 

GIVE to help win mankind’s 

great war — the fight against 


cancer, 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
47 Beaver Street 
New York City 


70 CONQUER CHEER 













































THE AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC. 

17 HMeaver Street, New York 1, N. ¥. 

Sirs: 

ES Caees Bo cc nccesce 
fight cancer. 


ax my gift to 


] Please send me, without cost, informa- 
tion on the “danger signals” of cancer, 
to protect myself and my family again-t 
ecuncer. 


C) Please ~end me the name and address of 
the nearest cancer information center. 
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UNCOMMON VALOR. By George 
McMillan, C. Peter Zurlinden, Alvin 
M. Josephy, Jr., David Dempsey, 
Keyes Beech and Herman Kogan. 
Washington: Infantry Journal Press. 


$3.00. 


RE is a history of each of the six Marine 

divisions which saw action in World War 

II. Written by Marines who served as combat 

correspondents in the Pacific, “‘Uncommon Valor” 

tells the story of the organization, training, and 

achievements of the only divisions ever organized 
entirely within the Corps. 

The co-authors, each representing one of the 
divisions, point out one distinctive feature of 
every Marine unit — its esprit de corps. This 
is built upon “‘teamwosk, and a Marine’s pride 
in his outfit, which he believes to be the best fight- 
ing organization in the world.” If, therefore, after 
reading the account of the exploits of the First 
Marine Division as related in this book, the 
reader should wonder why it was necessary to 
organize the other five divisions in order to win 
the Pacific war, he need only remind himself that 
the writer was a Marine and a proud member of 
the First Division. A similar reminder may be 
necessary as each succeeding section of the book 
is read. 

Each of the six authors left his career as a 
successful newspaper man to join the Marines. 
Each fought with the outfit about which he 
writes. It is safe to say that, because of the 
“healthy superiority complex”’ which the intro- 
duction attributes to all Marines, none of the six 
histories has lost anything in the telling. 

“Uncommon Valor” has not been edited for 
purposes of producing a military history of the 
Pacific war. Events are not necessarily treated 
with any regard to their true significance in the 
big picture of Pacific strategy. Rather, they are 
told just as they were seen by the fighting men 
who took. part in them. But for the reader who 
wants a factual story of the part played by the 
divisions in the separate battles in which they 
fought, ‘Uncommon Valor’’ fills the bill. It will 
prove a handy reference book not only on the 
Marine divisions, but on the independent units 
which were finally to form the Sixth for the last 
great struggle on Okinawa. 

Combining the language of Marines with the 
writing and reporting style of good newspaper 
men, the authors have produced a series of factual 
stories in an unusually readable form. 5. F. MA, 








THE LONG AND THE SHORT 
AND THE TALL. By Alvin Josephy. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 


HIS is not a new book, but it is one of the 

best man-to-man accounts of Marine action 
to come out of World War II. Written by Alvin 
Josephy, Marine combat correspondent, it fol- 
lows the Third Division through the rugged cam- 
paigns of Guam'and Iwo Jima. 

By accurate presentation of facts, gathered 
through personal contact with men in every one 
of the division’s units, Josephy has managed to 
impart a behind-the-scenes flavor the reader so 
often is deprived of in tales of battle. This book 
is not intended to be a complete history of the 
Third Division. It is more the tale of an outfit as 
any Marine might know it, and tell about it, from 
the moment he joined it until he left it, and only 
from his own little private niche in the unit. 

No attempt is made to glamorize the business 


of war as Josephy takes you riding with the troops 
in the assault waves, wading across the coral reefs 
of Guam, experiencing the transition from the red 
clay and jungles of Guam to the black lava sand 
and the barrenness of Iwo Jima, where hidden 
caves spat death and destruction in the most 
terrifying kind of island warfare. 

Because of the real feeling in Mr. Josephy’s 
writing, this book will prove highly interesting to 
every Marine who fought in the Pacific. The mere 
changing of locale and unit designation would 
make this the story of any Marine, fighting with 
any of the six divisions. R. A.C. 








GREAT GHOST STORIES OF 
THE WORLD, The Haunted Omni- 
bus. Edited by Alexander Laing. 
Blue Ribbon Books, Garden City, 
New York. $1.00. 


M OST famous authors have, at some time 
during their careers, taken a turn at 
writing a ghost story. Twenty-seven of these 
eerie shorts by great masters are now available in 
one volume. 

Alexander Laing has exercised excellent judg- 
ment in assembling these supernatural oddities 
which include the work of Edgar Allan Poe, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Alexander Woollcott, 
O. Henry, Ambrose Bierce, Guy de Maupassant 
and others. 

The collection offers a wide range of creepy read- 
ing which runs the gamut from De Maupassant’s 
“*The Horla,” a psychological thriller, to W. F. 
Harvey’s horror piece, ‘The Beast With Five 
Fingers.’ W. W. Jacobs’ ‘‘ The Monkey’s Paw,” a 
tale about three wishes, which builds up to 
terrific suspense, is included together with a 
whimsical piece by H. H. Munro called ‘‘ Laura.” 

There are also many other strange stories 
designed to whet the imagination and stimulate 
thoughtful speculation for a long while after the 
reader has finished them. They are the ‘‘coinci- 
dence type”’ of ghost story and Harvey’s “‘ August 
Heat”’ is a good example of this group. 

Many of the tales are endowed with well-placed 
humor and the entire volume provides enjoyable 
reading. ° ——K. A. 5S. 





DON’T BRING THAT UP! By 
Bob Broeg and Bob Burrill. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. $2.50. 


O YOU have a skeleton in your family 
closet, and is your nosey neighbor rattling 
it? Embarrassing, huh? 

There’s a lot of skeleton rattling in this collec- 
tion of boners pulled by your favorite athlete. 
He’s proud of that long run he made in the big 
game of the season; of the homer he hit with the 
bases loaded; of the 325-yard drive down the 
middle of the fairway during the National Open. 
He likes to forget the boner, pulled in a moment 
of weakness. But Broeg and Burrill have recorded 
it for posterity, and for laughs. 

Any number of notables and their miscues are 
contained therein. Slammin’ Sammy Snead, Babe 
Ruth, Dizzy Dean, Tommy Harmon and Gene 
Tunney are just a few. Teams, too. The Giants, 
baseball and football; the Chicago Bears; the 
Golden Gophers of Minnesota; the St. Louis 
Cardinals, and ‘‘dem bums”’ from Brooklyn. 

We almost would refrain from mentioning Roy 
Riegels of California. He has been hounded and 
chuckled over enough these past 18 years; but can 





you imagine a guy running 70 yards the wrong 
way on the gridiron? 

Written by two ex-Marines and illustrated by 
a third, Vic Donohue, this is a great book for 
your sports collection. Every time you read it 
you will recall a similar boner you made, and you 
will laugh, because misery likes company. Or are 





you trying to forget, too? $.D. G. 





THIEVES IN THE NIGHT. By 
Arthur Koestler. The MacMillan 
Company. $2.75. 


HE seeming hopelessness of the Jews’ at- 

tempts to establish a national home in 
Palestine is herein vividly portrayed, not only by 
events in Koestler’s 357-page story but by the 
demeanor of the very writing itself. It is as if 
Koestler were convinced of the futility of the 
Zionist case but was nevertheless bound to pre- 
sent it, doggedly and honestly. 

The book, a novel in structure but in intent 
really more of a white paper on the Palestine 
movement, is based on the experiences and 
observations of the hero, Joseph. The time is 
1937-39; the place, Palestine generally and a 
commune called Ezra’s Tower in particular. 
English-born Joseph is half Jewish and the eco- 
nomic circumstances of his pre-Palestine existence 
have been more fortunate than those of his col- 
leagues in the new venture. So his viewing of the 
Jews’ struggle with the Arabs and with each other 
has some of the objectivity of the onlooker. 

The chief internecine contest among the people 
of Ezra’s Tower is passive resistance to the Arabs 
versus terrorism. The latter, called fascistic by 
the peace-loving faction, is personified by the 
Irgun Z’Wai Le’umi (National Military Organiza- 
tion), which made the news columns of this coun- 
try recently through the kidnappings in Palestine 
of two British officials. Joseph, whose tendencies 
are pacific, is torn between the arguments of the 
two sides. Eventually and unconvincingly he 
joins the terrorists after the death of Dina, the 
girl he loves. Dina, so horribly treated by the 
Nazis in Germany that she cannot even allow her 
beloved Joseph to touch her arm, is tortured and 
killed by the Arabs. 

But perhaps the most complicated role in the 
book is that played by the British authorities. 
Into the mouth of the never-dismayed, often- 
absent-minded British assistant chief commis- 
sioner Koestler puts what is the book’s clearest 
explanation. At a time when the world is racing 
headlong into World War II, the C.Ch.C. tells 
an indignant magazine writer: 

** |. . we cannot afford to antagonize the Arab 
world for the sake of the Jews, just as we could 
not afford to start a world war for the sake of the 
Czechs. You may say that we have sacrificed the 
Czechs, and I shall answer you that in order to 
avoid a world-conflagration this small sacrifice 
was justified. . . . Our task in this country may 
be ungrateful, but be assured that we shall carry 
it through. We have come to terms with Egypt 
and Iraq, and we have to come to terms with the 
Arab population in this country... .” 

The story opens with Joseph and Dina riding 
on the top of a cargo truck, part of a convoy 
taking them to their plot of land which is to 
become Ezra’s Tower. It ends with Joseph, the 
terrorist, accompanying a newer group of imported 
Jews to another bare hill on which Tel Joshua is to 
stand. For a moment, to read a flashing signal, the 
convoy stops. Then, writes Koestler in conclusion: 

‘**The drivers, sobered, dimmed their lights and 
the convoy resumed its journey, stealthily like 
thieves in the night.” 


——J. Cc. 
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eMok Ga kek. 


ages contain a list of books 
especially selected from the catalogues 


of leading book publishers as a handy 


Order books by number using form on page 61! 


MILITARY BOOKS 


SEMPER FIDELIS 132 
An onthology of stories, sketches and photographs—oll by 
combat correspondents of the Morine Corps—vividly portray- 


ing the part the Corps played in the Pacific wor $3.50 
TARAWA 102 

By Robert Sherwood. A stirring, accurate account of bloody 
Betio. $2.00 
THE MARINE CORPS READER 103 


By Lieutenant Colonel Clyde Metcalf. A collection of the best 
short writings about the Corps from Parris Island to the Mar- 
shalls. $3.00 


BOOT 104 
By Corporo! Gilbert Bailey. This book gives an honest, personal 
eccount of the whole grueling process of becoming a Marine. 
$2.50 


BATTLE STATIONS 133 

Told by the admirals of the Fleet ond generals of the Marine 
Corps. Over 500 pictures help to tell the story of naval action 
from Pearl Harbor to the treaty-signing in Tokyo Bay. $2.95 


THE ISLAND 107 
By Captain H. t. Merillat. A history of the First Marine Divi- 
sion on Guadalcanal. $3.00 


FRONT LINE INTELLIGENCE 134 

By Lt. Col. Stedmon Chandler and Col. Robert W. Robb 
Told in “Soldier-American,” the story of military intelligence os 
the man in the trench and foxhole knew it. $2.50 


FAR EAST REPORT 135 
By Major Franklin H. Joseph. A 30,000 mile flight to nearly 
every American base in the Pacific Ocean ond the For East, 


and what the author saw. Generously illustrated. $2.00 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE MARINE CORPS 114 


By Captoin John H. Craige. What the citizen should know 
about the U. S. Marine Corps. $2.50 


MARINES AT WAR 116 
By Aimee Crone. The paintings ond sketches in this book are 
work of Marines. $3.00 


BETIO BEACHHEAD 117 

introduction by General Holcomb. Summary by General Van 
degrift. U. S. Marines’ own story of the battle for Torawo. 
Seventy-two pages of officiol photographs. $2.50 


THEY MADE ME A LEATHERNECK. 118 

By Rowlond Vance. Ovt of his 20 weeks’ training of Quantico, 
Vance recounts in straight unvornished terms how they mode 
him o Marine $2.00 


AND A FEW MARINES 119 


By Colonel John W. Thomason, Jr. Here ore undoubtedly 
some of the bes! stories ever written about the Marines. $3.00 


wo JIMA 120 

By Coaptein Raymond Henri. Complete 15,000-word report 
by on on-the-spot observer. Ninety combat photographs tell 
this story $0.75 


U.S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA 122 

By Five Morine Correspondents. Official, complete story of 
Marines on two Jima. Recital of the exploits of individuol 
Marines, names of those who died, photographs, maps, 
drawings. $3.50 
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MILITARY BOOKS 


FIRST TO FIGHT 123 
By Captain William P. McCchill. This is a factugl story of 
the U. S. Marine Corps on land, at sea, and in the air, told by 


one of its members. $2.00 
THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN SECRET 
INTELLIGENCE 136 


By George S. Pettee. A professional intelligence agent makes 
@ study of the espionage and propaganda problems of the 


present and future. $2.00 
FROM OMAHA TO OKINAWA 125 

By William Bradford Huie. The robust, eye-witness story of 
the Seobees of wor. $2.75 
UNCOMMON VALOR 127 


By Six Marine Combot Correspondents. A history of each of 
the six Marine Divisions which fought in the Pacific. $3.00 


NIGHT CLIMB 137 
By Frank Horper. The story of the skiing 10th Division (U.S.A.), 
of its battles in the snow-filled valley of the Po. $2.50 


ISLAND VICTORY 138 
By S. L. A. Marshall. A history of the Seventh Infontry Divi- 


sion (U.S.A.) ond its adventures on Kwajalein Isiand. $2.00 
YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD 
WAR lil 130 


A tribute to the Marines of World Wor il in pictures. 
Leatherette cover. $4.50 


GENERAL MARSHALL'S REPORT: THE 

WINNING OF THE WAR IN EUROPE 

AND THE PACIFIC 157a 
By George C. Marshall. Summary of the achievements of the 

Armies of the United States on all fronts, includes a great deal 

of material on weapons, tactics, etc. $1.00 


OFFICIAL MARINE CORPS PHOTOS 

Set of 20 Pictures. 

Major Operotions on Saipan, Guadalcanal, Cape Gloucester, 
Torawe, Guom, Kwojolein, Eniwetok, Tinian, New Georgio, 
Peleliv, Bougainville, lwo Jima, Okinawa. (Size 4°x5" glossy 
prints.) Order sets by nome, or write for complete listing. $1.20 


MILITARY STAFF: ITS HISTORY AND 


DEVELOPMENT 512 

Historic significance of the military staff—how it works, 
how it developed — staff doctrine of moder allies — a survey 
from early eras to the present. $2.00 


PATTON AND HIS THIRD ARMY 708 
By Colonel Brenton G. Woalloce. The story of the powerful 

Third Army and its amazing leader during World War Ii. 
$3.00 


TOP SECRET 707 

By Ralph Ingersoll. The uncensored, inside story of how the 
generals planned and ran the invasion of Evrope and the 
battle of Germany. $3.00 


WRITTEN IN SAND 31a 

By Josephine Young Cose. A bizarre and touching moment 
in American history which oll of us will want to remember. This 
novel is bosed on the first invasion of North Africa, more than 
100 yeors before General Clark, when General Eaton tried 
to suppress the Barbary pirates. $2.00 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, USN 62a 
By Bloke Clark. The adventures of George Tweed on Jap- 


held Guom. $2.75 


guide for those interested in good reading. 
Latest best sellers relate! eXeloltliols 'Zehdelali-t; in 


both fiction and non-fiction are represented. 








MILITARY BOOKS 





GREEN ARMOR 63a 
By Osmor White. This is the stony of the jungle ond the sea, 
of man against nature, of man against man. $3.00 


“THINK IT OVER, MATE” 71a 
By Lou Givvin USMCR. Rocks and Shoals written to be under- 
stood by any enlisted man. $1.25 


UP FRONT 108a 

By Bill Mavidin. Over 10C cartoons by this cartoonist as 
well as a running story of his observations and experiences at 
the front. $3.00 


BRAVE MEN 35a 

By Ernie Pyle. The last book by America's beloved wor cor- 
respondent, who loved ond understood the men who had to 
fight. $3.00 


HERE IS YOUR WAR 27b 
By Ernie Pyle. A full-length, deeply human portrait of the 


American soldier in action. $3.00 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND 
THE TALL 47b 


By Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. The story of a Marine combat unit 
in the Pacific— the experiences of the Third Marine Division. 
$3.00 

CORAL COMES HIGH 187a 
By George P. Hunt. A true and gripping bottle story.. The 


account of what happened to the author and his compony 
during the initial stages of the Peleliv invasion. $2.00 


NEW INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS 25e 


U.S.A. $0.50 
RIOT CONTROL 23e $0.25 
THE CADENCE SYSTEM OF TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL 26e $0.25 
MAP READING FOR THE SOLDIER 200 

A complete course including a work map. $1.00 


DO OR DIE 201 

By Colonel A. J. D. Biddle. A manual on individual combat. 
Colonel Biddle has combined the best principles of attack and 
defense in bayonet, knife fighting, Ju Jitsu and boxing. $1.00 


MODERN JUDO 202 
By Chorles Yerkow. The complete manual of close combot. 
Basic and advanced techniques. $3.00 


AMMUNITION 400 

By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. and Charles T. Hoven. Its history, 
development and use. 1600-1943 — .22 7B.B. Cop to 40-mm. 
Shell. $5.00 


AUTOMATIC ARMS 402 
By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. and Charles T. Hoven. Their history, 
development and use. $5.00 


MACHINE GUNNER'S HANDBOOK 403 
By Colonel Charles H. Coats. With a chapter on LMG, the 
col. 50 MG, the 81-mm. mortar and other useful material for 


the soldier. $0.50 
THE STORY OF WEAPONS AND 
TACTICS 402 


By Tom Wintringhom. That nation fights best which best 
understands wor. This book hos one aim: to show us all how 
war is made. From Troy to Stalingrad. $2.25 
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MILITARY BOOKS 


POPULAR FAVORITES 





STULL TIME TO DIE Oa 
By Jack Belden. An account, fearless, moving and trve, of 
how men feel who go through battle in China, Africa, and 
Europe. . $3.00 


WE DROPPED THE A-BOMB 139 

By Merle Miller and Abe Spitzer. The first eye-witness account 
of what happened over Hiroshima and Nagasaki told by the 
radio operator of the “Great Artiste,” one of the three planes 
which flew on these history-making missions. $2.00 


ON TO WESTWARD 1654 
By Robert Sherrod. This is the first uncensored story of the 
Central Pacific campaign. $3.00 


A RIBBON AND A STAR 14040 

By John Monks, Jr. The dramatist sérved with the Marines 
through the Bougainville mpaign. lilustrated with 34 full- 
page drawings by John Falter, noted Saturday Evening Post 
artist. $2.75 


AL SCHMID MARINE 1474 

By Roger Butterfield. This is the story of Sergeant Al Schmid, 
who never intended to be a hero. in many ways he wos a 
typical American boy that you would find in the industrial 
section of Philadelphia. $2.00 


HISTORY OF WORLD WAR li 150a 
By Francis T. Miller. A complete history induding signed 
statements by Eisenhower, Nimitz, Vandegrift, MacArthur, 





King, Arnold and others. $6.00 
AMERICAN GUERILLA IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 61a 


By Ira Wolfert. This is the story of Lievtenant |. D. Richardson, 
USNR, and his exploits with the natives who fought the Japs. 


$2.75 

BASIC MANUAL OF MILITARY SMALL 
ARMS 404 
The new revised edition. $5.00 
RIFLES AND MACHINE GUNS 405 


By M. M. Johnson, Jr. A modern handbook of Infantry and 
Aircraft arms. $5.00 


POPULAR FAVORITES 


THE AERODROME 50b 
By Rex Werner. A novel of the future, of what might and 

could happen to an English village, and its men and “a 
2.50 


THE FOXES OF HARROW 1854 

By Frank Yerby. Stephen Fox gambled a pearl stick-pin for 
the dream of power — and won. This story is charged with 
blood and fire, with strife and warfare and the clash of 
races. $3.00 


THE KING'S GENERAL 177a 

By Daphne DuMaurier. Honor Harris, so injured as a girl that 
she never walked again, and the King's General in the West, 
resentful, proud, bitter to the end. $2.75 


THIEVES IN THE NIGHT S51b 

By Arthur Koestler. From the fact of his own observation, the 
author has built a compelling picture of the Palestine Ex- 
periment. $2.75 
THE PEACOCK SHEDS HIS TAIL 1554 

By Alice Tisdale Hobort. Sweeping novel of our good neigh- 
bors to the south. The effect of social change on three genera- 
tions of an aristocratic Mexican family. $2.75 


THE HUCKSTERS 52b 
By Frederic Wakeman. From the same pen thot produced 
“Shore Leave” comes a striking exposition of radio, its adver- 





tising, and the men who run it. $2.50 
LYDIA BAILEY 53b 

By Kenneth Roberts. First new book in six years by America’s 
foremost historical novelist. $3.00 
TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 54b 


By James A. Michener. An American naval officer, a frequent 
traveler through the Pacific tslands, tells fast-moving yarns of 
the men and women who fought the war in that creo. $3.00 


THREE O'CLOCK DINNER 14940 

By Josephine Pinckney. A novel of two women and the 
scandal that threw them together in a warm and witty story 
of family conflict. $1.00 


NOT IN THE STARS T3la 

By Josich E. Greene. This is a long, panoramic novel of a 
single community. Once more we are brought to see that when 
fear is motivating human beings they become small and cruel; 
that with hope men con work mirades. $3.00 





THE EGG AND | 171a 

By Betty MacDonald. The universal dream of buying a little 
farm and getting away from it all is humorously but firmly 
dispelled in this delightful story. $3.00 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE 65a 

By Kenneth Roberts. Rogers’ Rangers against the French and 
indians. Discovery of the route across America to the Pacific. 
Still a current favorite. $3.00 


NEW ORLEANS WOMAN 58b 
By Harnett T. Kane. A flery biography of the most hated 
woman in New Orleans — and the loveliest. $2.75 


CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE 45a 

By Samvel Shellabarger. Thrilling adventure in Spain and 
Mexico. A picture of the New World unfolding before the 
sword of Cortes. Finest adventure story since “Anthony Ad- 
verse.” $1.00 


B. F."S DAUGHTER 55b 
By John P. Marquand. An established novelist does it again. 
The story of a woman with beauty, brains, and money. $ 
2.75 
- 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 15b 
By Ernest Hemingway. A magnificent romance of human 
nature, a triumph for the novelist. $1.00 


RICKSHAW BOY 107a 

By Low Shaw. Powerful story of a China few Americans 
know — about a China toiling, sweating, loving, suffering, and 
laughing, too, whenever it can. $1.00 


ASK NO QUARTER 49a 
By George Marsh. Sea stories of the New England Coast 
and pirate trips to the West Indies. $1.00 


THAT GIRL FROM MEMPHIS 57a 
By Wilbur Steele. “The Kansas Kid" in a vigorous novel of a 
Western mining town. $1.00 


PAVILION OF WOMEN 56b 
By Pearl S. Buck. A book of China, a Chinese matriarch, her 
loves and her family. $3.00 


NEW STORIES FOR MEN 41a 
Six hundred and forty page selection — humor, sports, and 


mystery stories. $1.49 

THE SHORT STORIES OF JAMES T. 

FARRELL 67a 
Fifty-one stories and a novelette by author of “Studs 

Lonigan.” $1.49 

$1,000 A WEEK AND 16 OTHER 

NEW SHORT STORIES 13b 


By James T. Farrell. Seventeen compromising stories bril- 
liantly told by America's master realist. $1.00 


RHUBARB 57b 
By H. Allen Smith. The biographer of zanies has created a 

cat who inherited a million dollars and a baseball team. 
$2.00 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 22a 
By Frank Menke. invaluable information on 108 sports and 
associations related to them. $3.50 





SPORTS 





LUCKY TO BE A YANKEE 190a 
By Joe DiMaggio. A simply-told stirring story of a boy who 

become one of the great ball players of our time. 
$1.00 (paper), $1.00 (cloth) 


SPORTS EXTRA 21a 

Edited by Stonley Fronk. The author has gathered in this 
book some of the famous stories which have made the sports 
pages of the American newspaper the favorite reading of 
millions. $2.75 


ESQUIRE’S FIRST SPORTS READER 83a 

Edited by Herb Groffis. This cavalcade of sports includes 
writings of sports’ headtiners. $2.75 
MacDOUGAL ON DICE AND CARDS 89a 


Modern rules, odds, hints, and warnings for Crops, Poker, 
Gin Rummy ond Black Jack. $1.00 


OSWALD JACOBY ON POKER 90a 
How to play o winning game. $1.50 


CHILLS and THRILLS 


SIX NOVELS OF THE SUPERNATURAL 20a 
Six complete books jammed with the spookiest of spook 


$2.50 

GREAT TALES OF TERROR AND 
SUPERNATURAL 13a 
The most complete and hair-reising collection of ghost 
stories and tales ever assembled. Masterpieces of horror- 
writing. $2.95 


THREE OF A KIND 33b 
By James M. Cain. Violent deeds and violent emotions — 
passion and murder. $1.00 


PERRY MASON OMNIBUS 37b 

By Earle S. Gardner. Two Perry Masons in one cover. “The 
Case of the Shoplifter's Shoe" and “The Case of the Dangerous 
Dowager.” $1.00 





POST WAR PLANNING 


HOW TO START YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS 95a 
By Walter F. Shaw and E. W. Kay. Authoritative, complete 
manual on how to proceed at every step in choosing, locating, 
financing, and operating your own small business successfully. 
$2.00 


A SMALL STORE AND INDEPENDENCE 96a 


By David B. Greenberg and Henry Schindall. A practical 
guide to successful retailing. $2.00 


FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE 47a 
By M. G. Kains. A practical guide to the selection and 
management of the small farm. $2.50 


IF THE PROSPECT PLEASES 98a 
By Ladd Haystead. The West the guidebooks never mention. 
$2.50 
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It’s all in fun but 


burlesque is still 







a misunderstood art 
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In @ standard burlesque skit called “Alley Justice,” Bob Ferguson tells his 
troubles to the judge while the orchestra shoves off for a cup of coffee 


by Kari Schuon 


Photos from Eddie Jaffe collection 





URLESQUE is a ritual and as a ritual it must 

be accepted. Sacred rites have come down 

through the centuries without additions, sub- 
tractions or alterations. Naturally, from their origin 
and during the process of development they have 
undergone a series of modifications but the day 
came when an Nth degree was reached and the 
rites have remained the same ever since. The fol- 
lowers of any belief resent any departure from the 
beaten path. ° 

With somewhat the same thought in mind wise- 
guy exhibitors know, and have known for a long 
time, that any change, improvement or advance in 
Burlesque will murder it. The average, hardened 
Burlesque go-er wants the identical show he saw 
15 or 20 years ago and if he doesn’t get it he hollers 
like hell. This fact alone places Burlesque in the 
category of Classical Entertainment. 

It may be a sacrilege to call Burlesque a classic 
yet it cannot be denied that the sophisticate who 
goes to the opera and tears his long hair because 
Marguerite, in ‘‘Faust,’’ sings the celebrated “ Jewel 
Song” sitting down instead of standing or the 
stickler who condemns Maurice Evans for his 
omission of the graveyard scene in ‘‘Hamlet” and 
the Joe who cries in his beer because a Burlesque 
skit ending has been changed are brothers under 
the skin. Thus the invectives of the intelligentsia, 
“The director took liberties with the libretto,”” and 
“‘Hamlet read the soliloquy lying flat on his stom- 
ach,” are very like the raucous voice of a booze- 
hound in the lobby of a Burly House bellowing, 
“That ain’t the way Weber and Fields did it.” 

Since its American inception in 1865 Burlesque has 
certainly been kicked around but, whether up or 
down, its popularity has been constant, not because 
the American public is particularly fond of the sex 
it exploits, but because any audience, anywhere, is 
a ravenous, sadistic beast. 

Individually the members of an audience may be 
nice people but seated together in a theater with a 
stage before them, a metamorphosis takes place. 
They fuse into a snarling animal, eager to pounce 
with delight upon the misfortune of any character 
depicted there. 

A discussion of the thin veil between sadism and 
sex is best left to Freud but contrary to the popular 
belief that Burlesque was founded on sex, it was 
really these sadistic characteristics of an audience 
that gave birth to the idea. It was 1900 before the 
strip-tease was added to Burlesque. 

The backbone of the show, in the old days, was 
made up of the bits or skits, in which the comedian 
was usually beaten up, robbed of his money and his 
clothes removed. It wasn’t until the turn of the 
century that the women started to take theirs off. 
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The man with the lady with the broom is Bob Ferguson. The 
lady is Mary Murray. The sketch is called “Who Died First?” 





w AN AMERICAN RITE 


The skits were bawdy and obscene but generally 
carried the same theme and the more tragic the 
comedian’s plight became, the more the laughter 
from the audience. Along with these brief sketches 
there were vaudeville acts and occasionally illus- 
trated songs. 

There was an extra added attraction after the show 
for an additional fee. This turned out to be either 
a cooch dancer or a wrestling bout. The idea of an 
epilogue or “‘ Blowoff,”’ as it is known technically, has 





been adopted by the carnival grind show of today. 

The addition of the strip-tease to the performance 
gave audiences something to cheer about and gave 
further vent to their sadistic tendencies. Realizing 
that lusty applause would bring encores and with 
each re-appearance one more item of apparel would 
be discarded, the spectators beat a mad tattoo with 
calloused hands until the voluptuous wench behind 
the footlights or on the runway was down to her 
G-string and in some cases even less. Comedy suf- 





fered at the hands, or rather at the legs, of this new 
innovation and assumed a position of secondary 
importance. 

Wild abandon and riotous noise reigned supreme 
over the chaos that was Burlesque. The cost was 
cheap and the girls waited at the stagedoor for any 
set up, no matter how unimaginative it might have 
been. The Burlesque atmosphere of those days 
resembled that of a saloon, replete with beer drink- 
ing and cigar smoking, brawls and cat-calls. At this 





The longest chorus routines in show business are in burlesque. 
Here Eddie Lynch, choreographer and producer, puts a bevy of 


shapely chorines through their paces. 
of yesteryear and in its place are slimmer, younger, lovelier gals 
TURN PAGE 63 


“beef trust” 

















AN AMERICAN RITE (cont.) 


point the approval of the male public was exceeded 
only by the disapproval of the law. 

Burlesque houses had their entrances up dark 
alleyways in order that entry might be made 
secretly. Most companies operated under a system 
of signal lights and outposts so that they could be 
warned if police were expected to raid the joint. 
Arrests were frequent and uneasy was the head 
that wore the crown of a Burlesque Queen. 

But outlawed Burlesque, like the old, illegitimate 
melodramas of London, flourished in spite of lawful 
opposition. It grew from an illegitimate infancy to a 
noisy place in the entertainment world and in a 
modified form, achieved the sanction of the city 
fathers. Enterprising managers joined forces and 
formed circuits known as wheels. These consisted 
of touring companies playing one- or two-night 
stands in a circuit of smaller cities. Most famous of 
all big-time operators were the Minsky brothers, a 
colorful quartet, holding forth in New York City 
and later associated with the Columbia wheel 

Billy Minsky took over the management of the 
National Wintergarden on Houston Street in 1912 
and built up a Burlesque House that enjoyed the 
top notoriety of them all. . ater he added the Re- 
public Theater, uptown, to his managerial enter- 
* prises and created a weekly sensation with his 
double-meaning signs over the marquee. 

In spite of a field day on the part of the law- 
makers Burlesque was still playing to an all-male 
audience. The comedians no longer punctuated their 
lines with profanity and obscene language but used 
words that could be made to sound profane and 
obscene. Strip-teases were held down to the G-string 
climax and naked women were forbidden to move 


Screen star Bob Alda, one of the many to graduate from burlesque to movie fame, welcomes 
several chorus hopefuls at a try-out as |. Hirst, east coast burlesque czar beams approval 


picture that brought gold into the box offices. 

It was then that the money-mad managers made 
their greatest mistakes.. They held a field day of 
their own, cleaned up their shows just a bit more 
and invited the ladies. This almost sent the goose 
that laid the golden eggs to the city morgue. 

The ladies accepted the invitation and their 
presence in the Burlesque Houses brought about a 
definite change. No longer was heard the old Bur- 
lesque battle-cry, ‘‘Take it off. Take it off.’’ No 


Banished from 42nd Street 


burlesque continues 


tO prosper 


on a stage. Colored lights made their appearance, 
bringing a vague, gossamer diffusion to the near- 
nude, female body. 

Burlesque continued to prosper, and 42nd Street, 
with its row of Burly Houses from Times Square to 
Eighth Avenue, resounded nightly with the cries of 
the theater front barkers spieling their wares and 
promising unheard-of, delightful sensations within 
Large cut-out figures adorned the lobbies and fancy 
gilt and spangled displays completed an inviting 


Pat Joyce arrives and is checked in. Only 
performers and crew are allowed backstage 
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‘f‘on-the-road’’ 


longer were the house lights flashed off and on to 
restore order after a particularly favored tease- 
artist had made her appearance and stripped to the 
last infinite tassel. Gone was the boisterous bedlam 
that had been Burlesque. 

A pall had descended on the audiente and envel- 
oped it like a shroud. A reserved group of people had 
replaced the motley crowd of ruthless barbarians 
who had elevated Burlesque to its height of popu- 
larity. The new people came, applauded politely, 


Tina Nix, the luscious blonde at the left, and 
three girls relax during an offstage interval 


whispered quietly between strip-teases and after 
the final curtain, stole silently away. Only a few 
lightly-clad ghosts remained in the dark, empty 
theater to lament the depths of degradation to 
which their vocation had fallen. 

The day came, in New York City, when Com- 
missioner Moss appeared on the north side of 42nd 
Street, covering the bark of the spielers with a 
sickly green growth, and Burlesque was banished 
from the Metropolis. Like Napoleon, exiled to 
pastoral Corsica, it was doomed to a haphazard 
existence in the provinces. Little did the boys 
realize, when Burly ran rampant on 42nd Street, 
that the day would come when they’d have to go 
to Philadelphia, City of Brotherly Love and lavender 
and old lace, to see a Burlesque. Motion pictures 
and news reels now occupy the old theaters. 

From the ranks of Burlesque has come an im- 
posing list of personalities whose names are by-words 
in the theater and motion picture industry today. 
Joe Penner, Leon Errol, James Barton, Bobby Clark, 
W. C. Fields and Jack Pearl were Burlesque head- 
liners. Ann Corio, Margie Hart, Gypsy Rose Lee 
and Fanny Brice were among the women who have 
come out of this strip and gag business. 

Probably the best known wheel today is the Hirst 
circuit, playing from a full week in some towns to 
one-night stands in others. The girls are prettier 
and younger than they were in the days of “Sliding” 
Billy Watson and his Beef Trust, the costumes are 
more lavish and the audiences are more respectful 
But the skits are the same, the comedians are old- 
timers and a strip-tease is still a strip-tease. Bur 
lesque is here and will stay. END 


Tommy Lane rehearses with a partner who is 
certainly covered. Can this be burlesque? 
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